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NOWING the uncertainty which 
prevails in the minds of many, 
as to the charges that architects 
should make under various cir- 
cumstances, it seems to us de- 
sirable that the particulars of a 
case tried before the Lord 
Chief Baron, in the Court of 
Fxchequer, at Westminster, on 
Monday last, should be stated 
pretty fully. The relation ought 

to serve, too, as a caution and 

warning to architects, and a re- 
proof to committees and boards. 
In the early part of last year, a 
premium of ten guineas was offered 
by the trustees of the Leamington 

y, National Schools, by an advertise- 

tas ment in our pages, for the best design 
for schools and residences, to cost 1,300/. ; the 
employment of the successful competitor to 
carry out the design being left an open ques- 
tion. From the designs submitted, one by 

Messrs. Clarke and Worthington was selected, 

as best meeting the views of the trustees, and 

one by Mr. Murray; and, after some considera- 
tion, the latter was put aside, and Messrs. 

Clarke and Worthington were directed to make 

certain alterations, and to prepare drawings for 

the builders: they were also empowered to 
make out bills of quantities (for the cost of 
which the contractors were to allow in their 
estimate 2 per cent.), and tenders were adver- 
tised for. The lowest of these, when received, 
amounted to something like 1,990/., and with 

certain ornamental work suggested, to 2,022/. 
Explanations ensued in reply to objections, and 
then the contract was prepared, the committee 
of Privy Coancil having promised a large grant 
conditionally on the project receiving general 
support, and was executed by the builder and 

the chairman of the trustees, Mr. Watson. 

Out of doors, however, the excess in the 
estimated cost raised opposition (our readers 
heard something of it at the time), and 






the supporters of the second design brought | 


builder’s tender to 


originally named. 


that forward, with a 
execute it for the sum 
The trustees became frightened, and after 
various stormy meetings, the architects were 
lirected to send an account of their charges up 
to that time, supposing the matter not com- 
pleted ; all the working drawings, extra show 
drawings, perspectives, one of them litho. 
graphed, and a set of plans for the Privy 
Council office had been made. The _ bill 
was commented on, but ultimately the pay- 


ment of the premium, and of a sum on ac-| 


count, was promised. The money, however, 
came not, and as nothing definite could be 
learnt, the architects found themselves com- 
pelled to bring an action, and this was done 


against Mr. Watson, and four other trustees, | 
The defendants | 


for the sum of 180/. 16s. 6d. 
paid into court the sum of 1107. 


For the ordinary two sets of drawings required, | 


the working drawings, detailed specification, 
general approximative estimate, obtaining ten- 
ders (everything, in short, but superintending the 
work), a commission of 3? per cent. on the 
amount of ecntract was charged. For a plan and 
elevation, with plan of the ground, and a coloured 
perspective drawing, to assist in obtaining con- 
tributions, 15/. 15s. For a smaller perspective 
to be lithographed, 3/.3s. For copies of the 


drawings and specification, to be deposited in 
the Privy Council Office, 5/. ds. ; and for the | 


“ quantities, 
The travelling expenses came to 20/. and these , 
items, with the lithographer’s bill, and some 
small charges not disputable, amounted to the 


sum claimed. 


Mr. Aitchison, Mr. Fin’en, Mr. Ashpitel, and 


another deposed, without reference to the cir- 


cumstances, that looking at the work done, the 
charges were customary and fair. Mr. Worth- 
ington, in the course of his evidence, when 
asked as to the sum named in the advertise- 
ment, made the observation that they, mean- 
ing competing architects generally, never paid 
any attention to that, knowing perfectly well 
that committees never adhered to it. The 
assertion was correct enough—too correct ; but 
it was unfortunate for the plaintiffs’ case. Mr. 
Serjeant Shee, who stood manfully by his clients, 
the trustees, to the last, which is more than can 
be said for the leading counsel engaged for the 
plaintiffs, who ran before the fight began, bat- 
tered away with this admission, and did much 
damage. The defence on the part of some of 
the defendants was, that they had been misled 
by the plaintiffs, aud that Leamington had no 
schools in consequence; while one of them 
deposed that he was no party to the matter, 
and was not present when the tenders were 
opened. Further, they said they understood that 
5 per cent. was to include all the extra draw- 
Mr. Banks, architect, on the part of 
the trustees, was deposing that he 


ings. 
should 
have considered a charge ‘of 25 per cent. enough 
under the 
quired if the counsel for the plaintiffs saw 
any means of getting over the proof given, 
that one of the defendants was not liable. A 
clause in an Act of Parliament was pointed 
: 


circumstances, when the judge in- 


out, which gives th judge power to rectify a 
misjoinder of defendants by striking out a 
but the Chief Baron said, if he exer- 
cised the power, it would certainly be with the 
condition that the amount p Lid 


name ; 


into court should 
be returned to the defendants, with permission 
to make such change in #t as they might think fit. 
He dwelt upon the fact that the de‘endants 
were trustees er officio, without their will there- 
fore, and would have to pay whatever loss was 
suffered out of their own pockets. The witnesses 
for the plaintiffs were men of the highest pos- 
sible character, but they had spoken simply as 
to the charges being fair, not as to the merits of 
the case, and he leant to the opinion that the 
trustees had been misled. In the face of such 
observations it was not thought wise to adopt 
the alternative, and a verdict was accordingly 
The plaintiffs will 
have the eosts to pay, including those of a 


viven for the defendants. 


special jury, and after months of labour, and a 
year and a half of anxiety, wiil find themselves 
out of pocket and ont of heart—the vietims of 
a system which, as now administered, demoralizes 
and degrades. By the bare-faced and dishonest 
disregard by committees of the sum named in 
their conditions, when selecting a design, com- 
peting architects are tempted—indeed forced, 
if they would succeed, to disregard it too, and 
then, on the first revolt against the system, 
they alone are pointed at as deceivers, and made 


the sufferers. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN HOUSE-BUILDING. 
CASEMENTS AND VENTILATION, 

Tue opportunities that architects have in 
ordinary houses, of improving upon the domestic 
and sanitary contrivances, are really few in 
number, though the importance of improvement 
is fully recognised. ’ 


mising nature are never wanting. Failures in 


heir application. however. have bee = al 
their application, however, have been numerous ; 


so that an architect who has really the best dis- 
position to use the resources of his time, may— 


although neglecting no precaution—only reap | 


the result of much mortification, and some 
animadversion for his manner of spending his 
employer’s money. 


New inventions of a pro- 


All progress is gained only | 


— Se a ee 


a , . , 
as already mentioned, 2 per cent. | through experiment as one of its stages: in 


nothing is progress so much needed—in 
nothing has it been so protracted—as in what 
ministers to domestic comfort : yet experiments 
involve outlay which may turm out to have 
been misapplied. In his own house, an archi- 
tect has a better chance of forwarding the 
desired improvement ; and some praise is due 
to those who make any attempts. 

In an article in a former volume* we dwelt 
at lengih upon the necessities and difficulties 
of the case, and tried to suggest means of 
using to a greater extent, and with more cer- 
tainty of good results, inventions which were 
continually mace. ‘The difficulty that was 
felt chiefly was in getting a proper substitute 
for the test of time, or ready reference to any 
results which were known. Frequent and trust- 
worthy information is still wanted ; and we are 
anxious to aid the publication of it, especially 
from the class of workn.en,—who often, by 
communicating what they have seen and know, 
could really do much for common objects, and 
for the advancement of science and its applica- 
tions. We have recently had accounts of 
failures in the use of some newly-applied mate- 
rials, of the most serious and costly nature ; 
one of the instances being im the case of a very 
important public building, by an architect who 
positively had been quoted to ws as an example of 
the general prejudice which architects were 





supposed to have against progress, and who has 

thus in an unfortunate manner vindicated his 

innocence of the particu ar character imputed 
. " } . ] = 

to him. Even these mistakes, however, must 


not lessen the attention which the general sib- 
ject of new building coutrivances requires. 

Our immediate object, however, was to mw 
tion as worthyof consideration, a somewhat novel 
arrangement ofdoublecasements in a house which 
is being built by Mr. Andrew Moseley, at Ecen 
Hurst, Fulham, for his own residence. ‘The 
object, that of combining moderation from ex- 

bQuimes of temperature, with seood ventilation, is 
one of the most important matters for attentian, 
and one which is still the most neglected. 
Freuch casements hung folding as usual, open- 
ing down to the floor, are fixed in two pzirs, 
the one pair opening inwardly, and the other 
outwardly,—a space of 10 inches being left 
betweeu the two. The shutters and blinds are 
in the space. A flue of 9 inches by 43 
is carried up from close under the lintel at one 
side to the roof-space, where some externa! 
opening for escape will be provided. In the 
sill, or step of the window, will be two cireular 
brass ventilators, one communicating with a 


riser of the step, and 


in hes, 


external opening in the 

the other with an internal grating or perforated 
plate next the window, in the floor of the room,— 
that is tosay, one channel to admit air to the ease 
ment-space from the exterior, the other to adm 
Mr. Mos 


+ i ; 


to the same space air from the room. 
to obtain, in the firs 


ley’s object of course Is, 
place during hot weather, a current of air fro 
the exterior, which may play between the tw 


. . 
p the heat of 
i 


} 
; 


] , } OPE 
ciass surfaces, and thus k 


sun from the room,—it being assumed that tl 
heat of the roof would effeet draught through 
the flue first mentioned, and preserve the eur- 


rent. Incold weather, the external valve wen 
be closed ; and that from the room being opene 
it is thought that the warm air of the re 
would be drawn between the two surfaces 
class, and so kes p the outer cold alr from affe: 
ing the internal temperature. If, however, t 
draught of the fire-place should eause a curr 
in the reverse direction, the air would be si 
what warmed before entering the room by 
contact with the glass of the internal caser 
But artificial ascent might be forced by a yet 
gas, pl iced between the casements. ‘The fat 
plan, we may suggest, might well be carried on 
with a view to the lighting of the room 
night, in the manner which would best preve 
baneful results to health from gas-hurner 
The bulk of the injurious effect through heat 
atmosphere and want of ventilation in pul 
rooms, and in many private houses, is to 
traced to the unventilated gas-flames alone 
Besides these means of ventilation, ea | 
room of the house is to have a ventilater 
the centre of the ceiling. For this positier 
| modified form of Looker’s tubular ventila 





} tried 


~* Vol. xiii. p. 289, 
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has been designed by the architect. Mr. Mose- ' of the citizens of Hamburgh, has been imported 
ley’s adaptation consists in the formation of the there to build them a church, and has again 
inner or moveable tube with spiral grooves | been selected for the design of their Town Hall. 
round it, so that by means of a couple of pins| Most impolitic, I say, in us, for then we should 
fixed in the outer tube, and working easily in imitate the bad faith of the committee at Lille, 
the two grooves, the inner tube is supported, | who have deprived our countrymen of the fair 
whilst it canbe readily adjusted to an increased | fruits of their skill, and handed over their design 
or diminished area of escape. The bottom of | to be carried out by a Frenchman. 
the tube can be afi with an ordinary} I venture also to notice another confounded 
“ flower,” in the centre of which a square hole | inference, as though Mr. Cockerell and myself 
would be left for the insertion of the key, or | were antagonistic to our friend Mr. Salvin, 
the end of a stick. whose talents we honour and whose character 
In the City Bank, in Threadneedle-street, by | we esteem. Nothing could be further from the 
the same architect and his brother, a somewhat | fact : our co-operation with him has been most 
similar arrangement of ventilation to that above | cordial and sincere. 
described, between double thicknesses of glass, | The specimens of carving exhibited on the 
has been provided in the lantern light of the | evenings when the paper was read, could hardly 
principal room. have been looked at, when those forms are 
In the house at Eden Hurst there has of | stated to have no relation to nature. They are 
course been no sufficient opportunity of certify- | founded upon nature, and did I not know the 
ing the success of the means adopted; but | feeling and general discernment of the eye of 
whatever may be the result in this particular | that critic, I should have attributed such a re- 
case, the object will, no doubt, draw towards | mark to a certain obliquity of vision, or un- 
such contrivances attention of those who have | acquaintance with classic ornamental sculpture, 
regard for the importance of improvements in| which has never been surpassed, nay, in the 








ordinary house building, and especially in the | Gothic times ; or to a one-sided predilection, 
much-neglected matter of ventilation. jthat strangely misleads the judgment. By 
We propose shortly to add to the information | another critic, not in your columns, the esta- | 
of this practical kind which may be found in our | blishment of the schoel of carving is attributed | 
volumes, by detailed descriptions of other recent | “to a mean and flint-paring subterfuge, sanc- | 
structural applications which appear to have | tioned too by members of the Royal Institute of | 
the character of improvements. | British Architects.” The best reply to this 
= is by ae to the specimens of 
ne ie So tee: every ze | WOOd Carving under which the table of the In- 
ON THE DEC OnA Pie INS OF ALNWICK stitute so often groans ; and to the fact that at 
CASTLE. the Exhibition of 1851 we had no specimens 
NoruinG can be more embarrassing and diffi-| that could compete éither in design or execu- 
cult in a discussion, like the one now going on, ition with those from France, Italy, or Belgium. 
than to avoid personal a!lusions of a painful) When these carvers shall have left the works at 
nature, and the more particularly in a case} Aluwick, there will be a class of intelligent, 
like the present, where a generous and high-! skilful, and refined workmen, equal to any men 
minded nobleman has in the most frank and | at home or abroad, guided, as they are, under 
candid manner allowed the description to be sub- | the superintendence of Mr. Salvin. 
mitted to the Institute of the works now pro-_| But I dissent from the “logic” which arrives | 








: : a 
sions are conducted with the utmost delicacy 


and consideration, and particularly by members 
of the Institute itself, I foresee the reluctance 
which other persons of consequence and station 
will have, of allowing anything to be known to 


There is no parallel between “J. F.’s” allusion | 
|to the Roman portico to the Gothic cathedral 
(of S. Paul’s and the work at Alnwick; and as 
| widely different is the supposition of adding the 
portico of the Parthenon to the front of West- 


the profession of what they are about ; and pro-| minster Abbey. Had it been proposed to con-| 
fessional men themselves are so susceptible of | vert the Barbacan into a propylon, like the en- | 
being made the victims of the animadversions of | trance to the Villa Borghese, illustrated in your | 
one or other of the two leading parties that now | last number, or to substitute the middle gate- | 
insanely divide the profession, that when I) way by an Italian lodge gate, “J. F.’s” parallels | 
have applied for particulars of important works would hold good. But at Alnwick, the exterior | 
upon which they are engaged, I have met with | is preserved intact in style, where no contrast | 
a positive refusal. ‘meets the eye. And the transition from the | 


sively English. We owe all our styles to foreign 
importations, from the pre-Norman downwards - 
as witness Mr. Poynter’s table, in the second 
volume of the “Transactions ” of the Institute. 
We have modified some parts: we have pro- 
duced special delightful combinations in others. 
But the continent has preceded us in them 
all, se perhaps, in the Tudor. It is true 
that Medieval art has had the longer reign, 
and during that period has created wondrous 
works. But since its decay in England, no 
domestic building can be quoted, the Gothic 
internal fittings of which render it tolerable, 
whether considered aesthetically or in regard to 
domestic comfort. So great is the contrast 
with our present habits and costume, that a 
Gothic interior is purely melodramatic, with 
strange inconsistencies, as glaring as the coat 
and breeches in which Garrick played Macheth— 
a childish trifling with grave realities. 

It is stated as a reproach to modern art that 
Canina should go back to the productions of the 
artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
as the best types of that style. But what class 
of art can be quoted to show that its last monu- 
ments are the best? Is it so with Egyptian, 
Greek, or Roman? Is it so with Gothic ? 
Must not the Medisvalist of the present day 
hark back to the twelfth, thirteenth, or four- 
teenth centuries for the choicest types? and is 
it to be forbidden to the Roman to do so? But 
the old Medieval artist of that time never did 
that. He never reverted to the style of the 
previous period, when he had to make his alter- 
ations or additions to an existing building of 
bygone times. He left his addition with the 
impress of his own time. ‘To that he was not 
false. Bacon’s was a wise saying,— Let us 
look back to the past, but not go back.” 

There is room for all styles. Let us’ be 
generous to each other, for we can afford it. 
Kach style has its beauties, its fitness; and 
those are the worst enemies of architecture, who 


Se ea ae : ; would slavishly limit its productions to one 
ceeding in his own mansion. Unless such discus- | at conclusions so hostile to the present works. | 
| 


class or one period. Above all, let us hope that 
the genius of the country may produce a dis- 
| tinctive architecture of its own; not less noble, 
jnot less commanding, not less expressive than 
those matchless productions of man’s taste and 
‘intellect in all ages and countries, which com- 
mand our wonder and are worthy of our emula- 
tion. Tnuos. L. Donaxpsoy. 


ARCHITECTURE ON THAMES SIDE. 
So rapid is the change which is taking place 
in the architectural features of London, that in 








To designate a work like that of Alnwick as | 
a “monstrous,” a “lamentable,” an “ unhappy 
error,” so as to cause “ poignant grief,” as | 
“bad logic,” the “ greatest and most lamentable | 
mistake of the present day,” is dealing hard | 
words, and not very courteous, to a proceeding | 
at once generous and kind to the Institute. 

I dislike to allude to myself ina matter where 
I have played a very humble part, merely 
putting together other men’s materials; but 
must distinctly disavow that at any time did 
Mr. Cockerell or wyself bear testimony to this 
principle, that “if we wish to carry out in this 
country the Roman style in its perfection, the 
proper course is to import architects from Rome 
to do it.” We should have been false to our- 
selves and our profession if we had'said such a 
thing, or fora moment thought it; for we are 
well convinced, that there are men in England 
second to none in any other country, and who 
are capable to erect the noblest works, whether in 





the Roman or any other style. But far be it 
from us to call in question the perfect liberty of 
his Grace, when, after various essays of Gothic 
internal decoration and inspection of the most 
approved specimens here, and not satisfied with 
the attempts made in this country, he visited 
the finest palaces of France and Italy, in order 
to see examples of other styles. Having chosen 


the Roman, and being at Rome, was it surpris-| 


ing that he should have consulted a man of 
reputation on the spot to advise as to its execu- 
tion iv sifu? And doubtless it is most impolitic 
in us to advocate the exclusive employment of 
Englishmen in England, when we see that one 
of our own talented countrymen, by the force of 
his own genius and taste, and by the good sense 


Medixval of the exterior, to the revival of the 
interior, which dates only a century or two 
later, may be so graduated, as to approve itself 
to the eye of those, whose experience ranges 
rather wider than Anglican limits. They who 
have scen the Palazzo Ducale of Venice, by no 
means a pure specimen, have not accused the 
interior of dissonance from the exterior aspect ; 
while those, who have seen the cold, meagre, 
yet pedantically accurate restoration of the 
Chambers of Blois, would hardly wish to see 
its chilly decorations transferred to Alnwick. 


It is remarkable that Mr. Scott,—and let me | 
honour that name while I quote it,—himself | 


acknowledges that the castellated style for the 
interior would be inappropriate ; and he and 
“J. F’s” champions of Gothic art are at 
variance as to the precise style to be adopted. 
The latter contends that the decorations should 
not directly adhere to any known style ; and in 
his next two paragraphs suggests the precise 
mode of ornamentation and hangings adopted for 
Alnwick. Mr. Scott considers that to be morally 
impossible, and advocates, as a groundwork, not 
jany domestic building, but a religious one. 
| Alas! there is no other to quote but “ the 
beautiful and refined style” of S. Stephen’s 
Chapel, which of all others, to my mind, has 
always seemed an effete example of corruption 
and debility in its combinations, profiles, and 
decorations, 

But nothing can be more unfortunate for art 
than the exclusiveness which seeks to consider 
all other act “illogical,” “not of the true 
style,” and intolerable, but the style professed 
specially by one’s self. This is most unreason- 
able and ungenerous. There is no style exe(u- 








a very few years it will be almost as difficult to 
| find examples of buildings erected between the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth and the occurrence of 
' the Great Fire, as it is now to discover remains of 
| Norman and Medizval work. The almost com- 
| plete disappearance of a city in less than 300 
years, enables us in some measure to account 
| for the small number of architectural fragments 
| which remain to assist us in forming an idea of 
| the appearance of Roman London. This cireum- 
stance has led some to suppose that the now 
famous city, which was occupied more than 400 
years by the Roman conquerors, was a place of 
The great embankment of 
| the Thames,—the extent of the Roman wall of 
London,—the varied and beautiful portions of 
the basement of buildings which, from time to 
time, are exposed to the sight,—and the glim- 
mering accounts of remote historians, show that 
this was not the case. Like the city of Verulam, 
Roman London was, no doubt, chiefly built 
with such bricks or tiles as could be readily made 
not far off. 

A ground-plan of Roman London may bearrived! 
at from the remains of the Roman period whic! 
have been discovered. Of Saxon London we 
know less; and it is much to be regretted that 
none of the painstaking artists of that time have, 
even in their imperfect perspective, left us a 
view, however slight, of the Saxon city. Indeed, 
we have little in the picture and plan way about 
London until Queen Elizabeth’s days. Feeling 
the value of such records, we have from time to 
time given slight sketches of parts of London 
as they then existed. Many of these have 


' trifling importance. 


already disappeared, and it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far distant when sanitary inquirers 
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and students will look upon the illustrated facts 
in our pages as Curiosities. 

Along the banks of the river some houses 
have tumbled down: others have been con- 
demned, and many removed, to make way for 
more substantial buildings. Soon there will not 
be one of the old-fashioned balconied houses, in 
which our forefathers enjoyed the breezes of 
Father Thames, left. Let us, therefore, pre- 
serve the appearance of one or two specimens 
before it is too late. Many of these houses 
have been little changed since the time when 
Queen Elizabeth passed them on her way to 
Greenwich. The quaint little hostelry shown in 
the engraving stood near Wapping old stairs : it 
had experienced many changes. It was built 
upon the artificial bank of the Thames, and it 
is not long since the gibbets of pirates, 
mutineers, and similar offenders might be seen 
a short distance off. 

In the neighbourhood of Blackwall, there are 
several houses of old date, ornamented with 
carved brackets, from which we may to a cer- 
tain extent get an idea of the style of the 


ARCHITECTURE OF THAMES SIDF. 











houses of London, a little before the Eliza- 
bethan reign. The old dwellings in the main 
streets of Poplar, Limehouse, and Wapping, 
are also worthy of the attention of those 
who are curious in such matters. These re- 
gions in the far east would in other ways seem 
strange to the dwellers in the west — shops for 
the sale of what would be to the most of them 
unknown commodities ; groups of rather hag- 
gard-looking dock labourers ; figureheads of 
ships fixed on the corners; watermen, sailors, 
musicians, emigrants from Ireland, the High- 
lands, Germany, and elsewhere, lounging care- 
lessly about; eastern men, with little trains of 
attendants, and other features of so distinct a 
kind, that those who are not acquainted with the 
place would scarcely recognise it as a part of 
London. The carved timber house at Black- 
wall, shown in the engraving, is called, by the 
tradition of the neighbourhood, the residence of 
Sir Walter Raleigh: the place is partly occu- 
pied by two Thames fishermen, who sell tobacco, 
and keep a sort of general store. ‘“ And here, 
sir,’ said one of these worthies, “Sir Walter 
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smoked his first pipe of tobacco!” Our readers, 
however, need not believe that. Figs. 1 and 2 
show the style of the carving. 

If, after the removal of the wooden houses on 
the banks of Father Thames, something better 
were reared to take their place, we should be 
content. It unfortunately happens, however, 
that in most instances buildings far more un- 
sightly than their predecessors have been put 
up, and it is humiliating to view the strange 
si¢ht exhibited on both sides of the Thames. 
Even the places of historical interest are being 
hidden from the view, by unsightly store- 
houses : witness the Tower, where brick buildings 
of the most commonplace form have almost 
hidden the venerable fortress from the passen- 
gers on the river. The City churches are 
treated in like manner. 

Now that peace has returned, the ques- 
tion can be asked without the risk of embar- 
rassing any operations, if the incrustations 
upon the Tower are necessary for its defence ; 
and if the stores which these have been put up 
to contain might not be just as well taken 
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to Woolwich, or elsewhere, and the peep o! 
tae ancient palace and stronghold restored to 
ts, as some little recompense for other failures. 
in course of time the records will be removed 
irom the Norman Chapel there, and the publie 
wimitted to view a most perfect and interesting 
velie of the past. Letus hope that the Traitor’s- 
vate, which has been se-long closed, will be 
slsa made visible. ‘This: plaee» was- covered: in 
during the time the Duke of Wellington had 
charge of the Tower, and converted into a bath 
for the soldiers of the garrison: but: it is. not 
used: why, then, conceal it from so many who 
world be glad to see it ? 

We have before now referred to that wonderful 
work, the embankment of the Thames, and‘now 
give some slight illustrations (figs. 3, 4, and 5), 
which will serve to convey a better notion to 
some of our readers than mere description of 
an example of both engineering skill and in- 
dusiry,. which las: been prepared for us, and laft 
witli but the faintest mention of these to. wlienm 
we are indebted for this:great naticnal benefit: 

‘Dradition, reports that! the brother aff 
Carretaens: was: killed’ ina battle on the Isle 
of! Dogs, as it is now called, by tlie Romans. 
If this tradition is to be re'ied upon, it would 





vards of 32 feet, and at ordinar, spring-ti!e to “approve of the style of art here adopted for the 
i height of 25 feet. windows of a medieval church. Apart from 

The Roman vessel here roughly represented | the question of character, the drawing of the 
fig. 6) was taken with other fragments from the , head and neck of the kneeling female figure on 
Thames during the progress of some works at | the left hand, together with some of the orna- 
North Woolwich, not long since, at a depth of | mental details, might be improved : the latter 
12 feet: below the present level; showing that. indeed, we were informed, would be so. It 
there-the river bed had risen to aserious extent, need never be feared that good drawing in 
stained glass will prove detrimental to its effect, 
let. the style of the-building in which it is to be 
ASSERTED FAIL URE OR THI: COLNBY: placed be what it may: that, atamy rate, should 
HATCH COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. |e ~ sera a om every = pati up in 

Wx have: reeeived from five separate quarters | "8: tae nineteenth century. expression of 
copies of thie: “ Special Report,” aud «Sapple- earnest: religious: feeling must be the object 
mentary Spal Report of the Committee of|*™med aj, instead of the: representation of 
Visitors of the County Lunatic Asylum. at merely sensual beauty ; and 'thisebeing given in 
Colney Hatch,” as to the condition of the|/**™monious, powerful, and translucent colours, 
building, together with: various private state- the — — ——— veer eae sa aan - 
ments on the subject. The ddeuments im isacoindow, not a painting, that is required, woul 
tien, combeien sanets ranging: ftom Warenction, firr to, prodtee suey reswits.as. we. liave not 
1861, to the present time, ffom Mir. Harris; 


Mr. Trimen,,who appears to have stepped!im of 

his owmaeceord as a censor, Mr. Lewis Cahbitt, | with stained glass. The window contains six subjects 
and thearehiitect of the building, Mr: Daukes; | ‘rom the New Testament, with other devices, aud the 
These: reports will have beon presented tothe} »peiugs-are surrounded with a borders ‘The tracery 
Court of Justiees before: thie publication of our #480, comtains- twenty: pieces: filled: with: angels. and 





Deai:—The- east allary window: has: been filled in 





serve as a date to show that at that time the 
river wall was made, for before th's work had | 
been executed the Isle of Dogs must have been | 


under water. It is said by Tacitus that the | 


resent number, who will liave to weigh very toliage. _ The window 16s the gift ofithe Countess:of 
conflicting opinions. ile tlie. tliree firsts saeco on Teel A ste carta - 
named speak of failures: as: threatening: even  eitadieaeel —or ee eT 
imminent danger, the architect ofthe building? ; ception with: the-folle iaeemeaiibe <—-""Eemernory 





eae at st te navtestic'« | : : x 
bank was made by Romans forcing the Britons | maintains that it is perfectly sound throughout. | 6; Archibald Hamiltow Dathiey, M.A, reetor of Deal, 


to execute the work under their instruction. 

If so, it is a curious circumstance, in connec- 
tion with this great work, that so few  re- 
mains of that people have been found along 
the extent of its course. The building of 
Hadrian’s wail is carefully chronicled, and 
alongits course, for some distance from the 
wall, are encampments, altars, residences, and 
other interesting memorials of those who built 
and defended it. 

During the construction of the Victoria! 
Docks, where in various parts opportunities were | 
afforded for the discovery of Roman remains 
along the large embankment there in old time | 
made, there was not, so far as we could gather, | 
anything which satisfactorily proved this to be 
of the Roman period. A few Roman fragments, 
of but little consequence, were found during 
the course of this immense excavation; large 
quantities of the bones of animals, and, as we 
were informed the other day, thick layers of 
tle leaves of trees, at a considerable depth, and | 
which were so fresh, that intelligent persons | 
were surprised at their appearance. 

‘The various great works still left in England, 
older than the Roman period, the circumstance 
that the British at the commencement of that 
time were able to manufacture war chariots, 
and also that they had some skill in the working 
of various metals, show that at any rate a part 
of the people were not altogether barbarians. 

We have ventured to mention these few 
matters in the hope that it may be the means 
of inducing some of our readers to give a more 
careful Investigation to this important subject 
than it has so far met with. It would be very 

a list of the antiquities which 


usefnl to make 
are known to have been found upon the river 
eu oankment. 

The sketches which adjoin this were made 
along the margin of the Isle of Dogs, where the 
crown of this work in the narrowest part is 
6 yards across and upwards of 5 yards high. The 
sides slope gradually towards the river and land : 
next the former it is in places strengihened with 
loose stonework. In some parts the artificial 
bank is as much as 50 yards across; on which 
is built a windmill, a manufactory, and timber 
dwellings, very much warped and upwards of 
two centuries old. 

In the fourteenth century it is known that 
in the middle of the Isle of Dogs there was a 
chapel or hermitage. A group of buildings there, 
still culled the Chapel-house, displays remaius 
of what may have been the chapel, consisting of 
thick masonry, of chalk and flint, on which the 
modern cottages have been engrafted, 

Passing on towards Blackwall, and noticing 
that the waves of Father Thames are not im- 
proved in clearness, we halt at the entrance 
near Blackwall, of the West India Docks. At 
this part the tide rises o2 some occasions up- 


While 


| insufficient, that the walls must be underpinned, | have beemdésigned and executediby Messgss C. and A. 
| that the brick arches over the galleries:to render 


, them fireproof thrust out the walls and’ must be 


foot of arching (of which there are eight miles 


, introduced in any building than that adopted in 


Mr. Cubitt says that the foundations are | je-féundéesof this chureh.” ‘Mie whole-ofthe works 
Gibbs; 

: Wiitehawen, Cimberiand—TitowCterch has been 
removed, that the roofs are faulty in construc- | jstelg:reetoped) andi thie west: windéws bras been filled in 
tion and must be taken off, and that the drain with stained glass: by: the same. artists: 

age is ineflicient ; and would seem to show tliat’! : : 

some thousands must be spent to put the strue-| eee 

ture right; the architect of the building; THE CHURCH OF ST CATHERINE 
states that he “cannot discover one serious) AND THAT OF THE KOPTES, ALEX- 
defect,” that there is not “a single defect that! ANDRIA, EGYPT. 

would justify the supposition of the insufficiency” | Every evening the sound of a little bell is to 
of the foundations, that “there is not a single | pe heard in the harbour of Alexandria. That 
: ren . sound proceeds from the convent of the friars of 
in the building) affected by lateral thrust,” that | $t, Francis and the splendid church of St. Cathe- 
“a more complete system of draining was never | rine, It is situate in the new part of the city, 
; Shs rage in the so-called quarter of the “rancs, and pre- 
this,” and that it is simply the too complete | sents from the large street and square a very 
drainage of the clay on which the building) imposing aspect. The entrance is through a 
stands that has caused the “few slight scttle-| carden, in which stand on both sides three 
ments ” really apparent. It is a very serious | |arge Palm (date) trees, which stamp the whole 
question affecting professional reputation, and | yrcyue with a truly Kéthen character. The 
must not be pre-judged. The contractor would | style of the chureh 1s the Romanic, with chapels 
seem to be inculpated by some of the state-| to the right and left, analogous to those of St. 
ments. Peter, in Rome. The central nave may be about 
60 paces long, to about 20 in breadth, to which 
are added, right and left, four chapels, with as 
many altars. The choir and the high altar, with 
its splendid altar painting and pavement, make 
a very beautiful exsemble. The pavement 1s 
made of burnt plates, which form a very fine 
mosaic. Those of St. Catherine are from Naples, 
and could not be matehed by any similar fabric 
in Europe. The curtains around the altar are 
also of a very gorgeous colouring, as none but 
the Eastern nations are capable of producing,— 
countries where sky and flowers are so beau- 
tiful. Ifone rides through those lands which 
overspread Palestine like a carpet, interwoven 
with the most smiling and gorgeous flowers, 











ON STAINED GLASS. 
Boringdon Church.—A “ testimonial window” 
is about to be put up in the parish church of 
Boringdon by inhabitants of Hemel Hempsted, 
| Great Berkhampstead, and the neighbourhood, 
‘in memory of Lieut. H. S. Ryder, who fell 
amongst the foremost, twice wounded, in the 
last attack on the Redan, Sept. 8, 1855; and 
in expression of their respect for the Hon. 
G. D. Ryder, his father, who represented the 
county of Hertford in Parliament for many | 
years. The design for this window (which is 
jnot a large one) was made by Mr. Cope, R.A. 
'who has taken for his subject the Resurrection J L : “i 
of the Just. The principal figure is a youthful / Which stand either on the road-side, or raise 
form, rising in. the lightness of the glorious | their heads from amongst meadows, or the cracks 
body,” and guided by an angel to the brighter |f rocks —one can understand the glare ol 
realms, a kindred face in the same region, im- |‘ yriental tapestry and others of their fabrics. 
plying that others of the same family have been} The Church of St. Cat herine, in Alexandria, 
called to their inheritance of the promise in like the great Cathedral of Cairo, owes itsongm, 
early childhood. In the side lights are figures. beside the endeavours of the Franciscan monks, 
of different ages, composing the general subject. | to the collections aud funds of the General 
At the bottom of the centre light is an indica- | Commissariat of the Holy Land in Vienna. 
tion of the tombstone placed by Mr, Ryder’s|The church possesses also a_ fine medieval 
| brother officers over his grave near Sebastopol. | pa. a Predella, with a row of figures, pro- 
The texts of Seripture, viz. “‘ The dead in Christ | bably of the old Florentine or Siena school, 
shall rise first,” and “The promise is to you brought hither by the Franciscan monks. The 
and to your children,” explain the hopeful large street, however, in which stands St. 
character of the whole scene, and the consola- | Catherine, as well as the huge establishments of 
tion intended to be conveyed to those whose | the Lazarist friars, bears an altogether Western 
| feelings in such cireumstances awaken the live-| character, and it is clear that Kastern architec- 
jliest sympathy. ‘lhe execution of the work in| ture is on the wane here as well. 
glass has been confided to Mr. Lavers, and — 


ond The church of the Koptes in Alexandria 
be now seen at 30, Southampton-streei, Strand, | boasts of being in the possession of the tomb of 


/All will applaud the step which. has sal Mark, as the body had been conveyed to 





| taken of callmg in high artistic talent to the aid| Venice, and is situate in the older town, where 
,Of the glass-painter, although all may not/once stood the wonder of the world, axcient 
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Alexandria. The church presents a truly antique 
aspect of a double row of colonnades. A parti- 
cularity of Koptic churches is that they do not 
admit any light, and are perfectly dark, like 
iheir prototype, the ancient catacombs: a 
niggardly lamp spreads a gloomy glare over the 
seene. There is a wooden lattice separating the 
nave (if it can be so called), and a compartment 
tor the females. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Ipswich.—At a meeting of promoters of a 
uew Music-hall for Ipswich, last week, it was 
stated that several architeets and builders had 
been communicated with, and it had been ascer- 
tained that a suitable building, capable of hold- 
ing 1,500 or 2,000 persons, with appropriate 
1ooms and fittings, could be erected for 2,500/. 
‘They propose to raise 5,000/. The site, which 
is to be central, it was estimated would cost 
about 1,000/. and there then remained 1,500/. 
for the purchase of an organ, and other inci- 
dental expenses. Resolutions were passed, and 
a committee, with treasurer and secretary, were 
appointed. 

Cambridge.—\lere also a new Music-hall is 
on the éapis, together with Baths and Wash- 
liouses. ‘The music-hall would serve for several 
purposes, t.¢. lectures, balls, concerts, &c. 
and might also be used as a corn-exchange, the 
present one being inadequate. An eligible site 
lias been sought out, “a a company is about to 
he formed. 

Oxford.—Uer Majesty lately signified her 
intention to preseut six portrait-statues to the 
new museum at Oxford. The statues—all of 
men illustrious in science and philosophy—are 
to be executed in Caen stone, of life-size, and 
are to be placed against the pillars in the grand 
hall of the museum. Of two statues entrusted 
to Mr. Alexander Munro, one—the statue of 
Galileo—was completed some time ago ; and on 
the other—that of Newton—Mr. Munro, ac- 
cording to the local Chronicle, is at present 
engaged. Another of the six statues, assigned 
to another young sculptor, Mr. Thomas Woolner, 
is being completed in the stone. ‘The subject is 
Lord Bacon. The authorities consulted for the 
likeness have been the picture by Van Somer 
and a terra-cotta bust of Bacon when a boy 
(both in the possession of Lord Verulam at 
Gorhambury), together with the old statue in 
St. Michael’s Chureh, St. Alban’s. 

Brighton. —The new groyne formed a subject 
of animated discussion at a special meeting of 
the town-council on Saturday last. ‘The report 
of the Highways and Works Committee was 
read, pointing out various defects in the work, 
but stated that “the contractor had promised 
to remedy the defects mentioned forthwith.” 
It was moved as an amendment to a proposal to 
approve the report, that a competent surveyor 
or engineer be called in to inspect the new 
groyne, and report whether it had been erected 
agreeably to the terms of the contract. It was 
contended that as the evils pointed out were not 
so serious as seemed to be imagined, they might 
have resulted in a great measure from the 
neglect of the council to appomt a clerk of the 
works, which, in a matter of such magnitude, 
they should clearly have done. One councillor 
observed that the council had themselves to 
blame somewhat when they accepted a contract 
from the son of the surveyor.—The surveyor 
was present, and explained that at the time he 
certified the groyne was completed to his satis- 
faction it was nearly covered with beach. He 
also explained as to several of the details men- 
tioned in the committee’s report, and said, the 
idea of his wilfully and intentionally being guilty 
of such meanness as deceiving the public in such 
a paltry affair, was absurd. He was very sorry in- 
deed that his son’s tender had been accepted ; but 
he could not have said to the committee, ‘ Don’t 
accept my son’s tender,” as that might have 
caused variance between himself and lis son. The 
groyne was double the strength of any other 
they had ; and, having withstood the gales it had, 
would. last for fifty years. The amendment was 
carried by a large majority, ouly three hands 
being held up against it; and a committee was 
then appointed to carry out the resolution, and 
report. 


Cardiff —Plans for a new. Post-oflice-for this.’ weight of the bell had been increased from that | 


| to carry out this object. 


’ 


THE BUILDER. 


completed, and will in all probability be soon 
carried into effect, in Churclhi-street. The erec- 
tion will be in the Byzantine style. The whole | 
of the building not being required for postal | 
business, several sets of rooms, forming the | 
upper part, will be let off as offices and for other | 
purposes; and a scheme is now on foot for| 
raising a sufficient number of shares of 25/. each 


Cardigan.—This town is fast emerging from 
its primitive state, and looks forward at no 
remote period to be classed with other county | 
towns of far more importance. Gas is about 
being introduced by Mr. Edge, of London ; and | 
an Act of Parliament is now being applied for | 


to enable the corporation. to erect markets, | 


Guildhall, grammar-school, &e.; all of which 
will be carried out by Mr. Withers, the archi- | 
tect to the corporation. 

Holyhead.—On Monday week during a strong 
breeze of wind, nearly two lengths (or about 
60 feet) of the staying on the northern break- 
water were carried away. This will occasion a 
loss to the contractors, and the weather con- 
tinues unfavourable for pitching out additional 
lengths for depositing stones for extending th: 
breakwater. 

Wellington.—The opening of the new Catho- 
lic schools, Millbank, contiguous to the Catho- 
lic Chapel, Wellington, took place on ‘Tuesday 
in last week. The school is a square brick 
building, of a mixed order—Gothie predomi- 
nating, from designs of Mr. Ei. W. Pugin (the 
builder being: Mr. James Palmer, of Wiilenhall), 
and consists of two rooms; upper and lower, 
36 feet by 28 feet; height of lower room 12 
feet : the upper room has a lofty open roof of 
stained deal. There are four fire-places: and 
fifteen windows, with porch and large front 
window. The school is capable of accom- 
modating about 750 scholars of both sexes. 
The cost of erection is estimated at about 4002. 
Fifty pounds are fromthe Catholic Poor School. 
The school is under Government inspection. 

Clitheroe.—A project for erecting a public 
hall, with apartments for educational and other 
purposes, has recently been originated. It is 
proposed to erect the building by means of 
some ten or twelve hundred 1/. shares. 

Nairn.—A new bridge is about to be thrown 
across the River Nairn, at some convenient 
place between the town of Nairn and the village 
of Cawdor. There are no means, it seems, of 
crossing the Nairn (except by a rough and not 
very safe ford » even for foot passengers, be- 
tween the bridge of Nairn and the bridge of 
Kilravock—better known as the “‘ White Brig,” 
one of General Wade’s erection, a distance of 
fully seven miles. There is now a railway station 
at Khildrummie ecalledthe Cawdor Station, erected 
by the directors of the Inverness and Nairn 
Railway Company, for the convenience of the 
Cawdor distriet ; but as mat*ers now stand, it is | 
nearly useless from want of a bridge. 





THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK AND 
BELL 

Mr. Losesy’s statement, that it appears from 
the parliamentary papers that the Westminster 
clock is calculated to strike the great bell witha 
hammer of only 120 lbs. raised 6 inches, is a 
yure and simple fabrication of his own, as any- 
ody may see who will take the trouble to look 
at the contract, which was printed in 1852 and 
again in 1855. And anybody who chooses to 
look at my late SU book “ Un Clockn aking ”” (not 
the rudimentary treatise, but a reprint of the 
article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” sold 
at Dent’s, in the Strand), will see that a hammer 
of 4 ewt. falling 12 inches—unearly eight times 
Mr. Loseby’s figures—was the least that 1 con- 
templated in designing the clock. The hammer 
will in fact be considerably more than this, 
as the bell is not only heavier, but much 
stronger than I ventured to expect three years 


ago. 
z 


I have been wondering what could suggest to | 


Mr. Loseby such an absurdity as the striking of } 
) 3 


a bell of 16 tons with a hammer of 120 lbs. ; 
and perhaps this is the explanation. 
appear from the parliamentary papers he refers 
to that—not before but—alter the intended 


town, executed by Mr. John Seddon, have been of the Oxford bell to 14 tons, a hammer of little 


It does 


| 


more than 4 
that very plan for the clock which his fi 
the Worshipful Company of Cl 

memorialised the Commissioners of Works to 
adopt, and to rescind (if they could) Mr. Dent’s 
contract to execute my plan. It is only 
charitable to suppose that, writing with an im- 
perfect recollection of the papers, and animated 
by a natural and amiable desire to pay off some 
old scores respecting his chronometer griev- 
ances, Mr. Loseby has, with a curious feiicity 


’ 
A 
ut iim : 
ir. Le seby 8 Size Was pl posed, 1 
ile rnity, 


l 1 " 
WKMARKCTS, 


| of blundering, transferred the folly of the com- 


pany of clockmakers to my account. 


E. B. Denison. 





PROPOSED MEMOKIAL CHURCH AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In answer to inquiries, we have to state that 
we have ascertained that there is no foundation 
for the report that the time for sending in the 
designs has been postponed from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 1. 

An architect calls our attention to the clause 
in the prospectus recommending architects to 
avail themselves of the materials of the locality, 
and particularly of the Marmora marble, and 
requests information. ‘The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on the promulgation of the 
competition, offered its assistance towards this 
object, and tendered its rooms as the pl ce where 
specimens of such materials might be deposited, 
but no advantage has been taken of t 
As we read the prospectus, the committee of 
the memorial charch (not composed of areliitec- 
turalists) did not bind itself to provide such 
information, which, of course, the competitors 
were invited to find for themselves. It did, 
however, we believe, take such steps as lay 
within its power, but with what result we are 
not aware. We had hoped our columns might 
have been made the vehicle of communication 
on a subject on which we are sure the chivalry 
of competition would induce those who were 
successtul in their inquiries to help their brother 
architects. 


he oller. 





COMPETITION FO! »-ROPOSED 
CHURCH AT BERNE. 

Destens for a church are invited from arehi- 
tects of all countries by members of the “Catholic 
parish of the city of Berne.” According to a 
writer in the ZLeclestologist (in which periodical 
will be found some particulars of the value of 
materials and labour), the cost should not exeeed 
6,000/. The first prize is 60/.; and four medals, 
cold and silver, are also offered. No engage- 
ment is made that the design obtaining the first 
prize shall be executed. We have deposited at 
our office in York-street, for inspection, an 
authoritative translation into French of the con- 
ditions, together with a plan of the site. 


; 


n 
, 
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THE CASTLE AT CANNES. 

My attention has just been called to a paragraph 
which appears to have gone the round of the metro- 
politan and provincial press, to the effect, that Lord 
Elienborough on a recent visit to Cannes, purchased 
for the sum of 10,000/. the Chateau-on-the-Hill, the 
property of T. R. Wooltield, esq. moved to do so, 
from the fact of its being a fac-simi/e of au old man- 
siou of his ancestors where he had pas-ed his infancy, 

; and which Mr. Woolfield having seen and sketched 
thus reproduce d on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Will you permit me, in justice to myself as architect 
of the ChAteau-on-the-Hill, to give a flat contr: 
tion to this tale ? 

The building in question was 
entirely original design 
fa professional visit paid to Mr. Wocliield, in 1859. 
Mr. Wovolfield gave me no definite instructions respect- 
ing the character of the building he inte ] 
than that he it to be castellated like an 
English castle As I also the Protestant 
Church aud the Chiteau La Bouche, at Cannes, both 
from purely original designs, su h a report as that to 

| which I address mysel*, if allowed to pass unchal- 

lenged, is calculated to damage my reputation, and 
there- 


Uit- 
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made by me, on the veces 






to raise, 





i 
wishe 1 
erected 


injure me in my professional capacity I, 
| fore, with confidence rely upon your impartial justice 
to afford me the opportunity of circulating my con- 
tradiction to the statement through the same channel 
| that disseminated it 

Juos. Smiru, Architect and Surveyor. 
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ST. PETER’S SCHOOLS, LEEDS: PLAN OF FIRST-FLOOR. 





THE LEEDS PARISH CHURCH 
SCHOOLS. 


THe foundation stone of these schools was 
aid by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. The schools 
are on a plot of ground on the north-east side 
of the parish church, which has been purchased 
for that purpose, and will occupy altogether 
about half an acre of ground. 

The buildings will comprise three teachers’ 
residences, with boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
schools, having separate entrances to each. 
The schools will be capable of accommodating 
937 children (allowing 9 superficial feet to each 


child), and contain, on the gran in- | 


fants’ school, with open and covered play- 
grounds for boys, girls, and infants, and the 
necessary out-oflices. 

On the first-floor are the boys’ and girls’ 
school, with class, library, and lecture-rooms, 
and lavatory and cloak-room to each school. 
The materials will be brick, with stone dress- 
ings. There will be a tower at the north-east 
corner, containing entrance and staircase to 
boys’ school : the upper part will be used for 
the ventilation of the schools, which will be 


carried out by Messrs. Haden and Son, engi- | 


neers, Trowbridge. 
ley, of Leeds, are the architects. 
REFERENCES, 
A A. Bed-rooms. 
B. Boys’ staircase. 
C C. Cloak-room and lavatory. 
DD. Gallery. F 


Messrs. Dobson and Chor- | 





| VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. | labouring under severe forms of disease.” This and 


Tne remark of your correspondent, Dr. Corfe,| the previously mentioned cause of vitiation, if rarely 
‘affords an opportunity of correcting a clerical error | practically considered in hospital ventilation, is pre- 
|in the paragraph which is referred to as “somewhat | cisely the special condition which determines the 
vague.”” The sentence should read, “‘ The air expired | necessity of a vastly increased amount of ventilation 
‘from the lungs has not a temperature sufficiently | in hospitals, as compared with some other buildings, 
‘elevated to raise it even to a couple of feet above the | and constitutes the case alluded to by M. Morin, as 
| head without its undergoing diffusion from the com-| distinguishing the ventilation of places inhabited by 
bined influence of the law of gases, and from the! the sick and wounded from that of those occupied by 
rapidity,” &c. &c. Probably the construction of the! persons in good health; and he intimates that the 
|sentence is still objectionable, but the correction of} ventilation of the Hospital Beaujon (24 feet to 36 
the clerical error, by substituting the preposition | feet cube per patient per minute) became insufficient 
| from for of, will render the meaning clearer. | when the proportion of severe surgical cases was too 
| Your correspondent thinks that the remark, that | great. 

“the admission of direct currents of air is impracti-/ As to the direction which should be given to the 
‘cable in this climate during two-thirds of the year,”|! movement of the air, it is not pretended that the 
is not borne out by practical experience, and refers | diffusion of gases can be prevented by establishing a 
for proof to the Middlesex Hospital. He does not,! current towards the source of impurity, but such 
however, state that the “tripartite ” construction of| diffusion is capable of being materially retarded. 
|the windows there adopted permits of their being) Everybody knows that offensive smells are much less 
left open over a longer period than is usual with | perceptible to windward than to leeward of the 
ordinary sashes, although it might be expected | focality where they are generated, and that the vola- 
that a construction which prevented “ direct” cur- | tile gaseous exhalations from a coke fire, or one of 
| rents would have this advantage. |Dr. Arnott’s smokeless grates, are much less per- 
| _ The use of perforated zinc plates, in the upper part | ceptible when there is a good draught towards the 
of the walls of the new wards, is precisely one of fire-place, than when the draught is imperfect ; and 
that class of expedients which “ scientific ventilation ” | hence it would be reasonable to infer that the spread 
has recourse to for obtaining communication with the | of infectious disorders is lessened by arrangements 
| exterior air when direct currents are inadmissible, and | the tendency of which is to retard the diffusion of the 
the arrangement is only defective, inasmuch as it| materies morbi and to remove them at once from 
| appears that it is necessary to close the openings in | the spot where they are generated. By such a pro- 
pepew of intense cold, and so suspend the operation | cess the space around the patient’s bed cannot be said 
lation.” | to become a “nidus” of foul air when the move- 


of what ought to be a system of “ permanent venti- | 
ment of the air of the ward is ¢owards the bed, any 


E. 


F. 
GG 


H. 


Class-room. 
Clergyman’s staircase. 
. Desk. 

Storeroom. 


I. Girls’ staircase. 





presses the causes of vitiation in a hospital atmos- 
| phere when he adds to the deoxydization of the 
Tespired air and impure exhalations from the respira- 


| 


There cannot be a doubt that Dr. Corfe strictly ex- | more than when the malaria is diffused throughout 


the air of the ward by a movement in a contrary 
sense. Under both sets of circumstances, the amount 
of vitiating products is the same. Hence, if there be 


tory organs, the “‘ general noxious malaria which is! no advantage to each individual patient, by with- 
| coustantly passing off from the bodies of individuals | drawing immediately from the bed that portion of 
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air which he himself vitiates, the general atmosphere 
of the ward must certainly be benefited. In dis- 
cussing this point, the idea is again disclaimed that 
air vitiated in any particular spot can be thence 
withdrawn without any of it being diffused into the 
surrounding space; but it is urged that arrangements 
which permit of the immediate escape of vitiating 
products from the locality of their generation must 
have a tendency to retard their diffusion. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the most perfect ventilation in the 
world cannot prevent the emanation of the objection- 
able, products: the design is to get rid of them as 
speedily as possible. Thus, when the receiving-room 
of an hospital is occupied by some 200 or 300 
patients, let it be ever so well ventilated, it is impossi- 
ble during the time the patients are in the room, abs - 
lutely to prevent disagreeable odours being percep- 


tible; but their accumulation to such an exteut as to | 


become offensive may be prevented and the subse- 
quent purification of the atmosphere of the room per- 
fectly accomplished. Neither is it pretended that the 


extraction of the vitiated air, at a point in the imme- | 


diate vicinity of the bed, is a condition essential to 
good ventilation. As was observed in a former com- 
munication, good ventilation may be carried out, 
whether the system adopted be ascending, descending, 
lateral, diagonal, or with almost any direction of 
movement. The determination of what system is to 
be preferred, must depend upon the circumstances of 
each case, and will generally in practice be found to 
be governed rather by the construction of the build- 
ing than any merely theoretical views of what is best. 

The ventilation of the Middlesex Hospital having 
been referred to, the writer considers it incumbent 
upon him to disclaim the idea of imputing, in the 
most distant manner, any degree of inefficiency in the 
system there employed, and only regrets that he has 
not enjoyed an opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with its working. 

The conclusion is drawn by Dr. Corfe that the 
statement that “ when an upward ventilation by one 
or two extraction openings in a flat ceiling is sought 
to be accomplished, it is impossible to prevent the 


vitiated air from being disseminated throughout the | means when using the term ‘ Gothic’ in the course of 
atmosphere of the ward,” must be taken with reserve ; | his paper. 
and he mentions that such epenings have been in| In advocating Gothic as the style in which we 
operation in the Middlesex Hospital, with a decisive | ought alone to build, we are often met with some such 
and satisfactory sanitary influence upon the patients. | objection as that it is very well suited for churches, 
From the description, however, which he gives of | Parsonages, and schools, but it does not do for dwell- 
the arrangements there adopted, it would seem that | '2g-houses or civil buildings ; why, he could not con- 
the ventilation is actually effected dy the dissemina- | C®1Ve; for, if our forefathers of the Middle Ages 
tion of the vitiated air throughout the atmosphere of | wanted a town-hall or labourer’s cottage, their own 
the ward, and its subsequent escape, in a state of architecture could furnish both the one and the other : 
dilution, through the apertures in the ceiling; and the idea of running over to Greece or Rome for 
provided that the introduction of fresh air is suffi-|¢xamples never entered into their heads, and, if it 
ciently ample to ensure a high state of dilution, there had, they would not have found what they wanted. 
is nothing on the face of such an arrangement that In Sir Christopher Wren’s time they did this, and 
would be inconsistent with good ventilation, or the !amentable and hideous are the results which are daily 
“sanitary influence upon staring us in the face! Churches made up of scraps 
S. Ecan Rosser, Of heathen temples; mansions both in town and 
country necessarily unsuited to their position and 
purpose, on account of the difference of climate and 
customs ; smaller houses, and even shop-fronts, glory 


. a ’ ere , ’ . 
ON THE APPLIC ABILITY OF GOTHIC now-a-days in various miserable adaptations of the 
A RCHI I KC I L R K. ‘ Five Orders.’ 

THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. Our domestic architecture should have a peculiar 
expression, illustrative of our manners and customs ; 
and the first thing to be done in designing is to make 
your plan as convenient and well suited as possible to 
the requirements ; this being done, the various eleva- 
tions, &e. would naturally follow, and the result would 

Mr. Buckeridge remarked that,—“ Before really be satisfactory, because truthfully treated. It is quite 
entering upon the subject of his paper, it would be a mistaken. notion to design the exterior first, and 
necessary to define what he meant by Gothic Archi- then try to coax the plan to suit it: the result of such 
tecture, as applicable in our own age and country toa proceeding would be generally full of mistakes and 
all kinds of buildings; and that in talking of the, inconveniences in the internal arrangements. 
architecture of the present day considerable incon-| To every building, no matter what, he would apply 
venience arises by not having any name by which to unflinchingly our Gothic architecture of the nine- 
call it: to call it Early English, Decorated, or Per- teenth century, and guarantee that there should be no 
pendicular, would carry us back to the thirteenth, lack of light or any of those inconveniences, real or 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries respectively : what | imaginary, which Gothic architecture has been charged 
we are doing now is the result of the study of the’ with producing. 
architecture of the Middle Ages, and that though it He then called attention to the dull, insipid, 
was founded chiefly on the Decorated or Geometrical | utilitarian, and unconstructional appearance of our 
principles, we were nevertheless free to profit by a street architecture: many of the houses with shops 
knowledge of the other styles; and this is what he! on the ground-floor are apparently supported by large 


existence of a satisfactory 
the patients.” 





Ar a meeting of this society, on the 19th 
November, the Rev. Dr. Bloxam in the chair, 
Mr. Buckeridge read a paper “ On the Universal 
Applicability of Gothic Architecture.” 
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sheets of plate-glass and a few very thin strips of ‘been erected in the old churchyard, over the 
wood ; whose principle of strength assimilates to the remains of Itichard Roe, many years a constable 
old fable of the ‘ buadie of sticks,’ which so long as of the town. ‘The monument, as described by 
they remained together were comparatively strong, the Derbyshire Advertiser, has a square pedestal, 
but separate them and they were easily snapped. He bearing the inscription on three of its sides. 
then contrasted these with shops constructed on true, OQ» the top is a capital with four pediments, 


sturdy, time-enduring, Gothic principles, in true _. . se ’ ‘ ° 
materidit, netdédihundiglinten, intel end-conpe, snd ornamented with wreaths and knots, and the 


=~ 


all such like shams. 


terity. 


Now-a-days houses are built 


/o let, not to look at, or to be handed down to pos- | height of the monument 10 feet. 


four corners are adorned with honeysuckles. 
The whole is crowned by an obelisk, making the 
Surrounding 


He would not be contert with Gothic exteriors it is an iron palisading. 


ovly, but would carry out the same principles in the 


Fenton (Stoke-upon-Trent).—¥From funds sup- 
plied by Mr. W. Baker, the interior of Fenton 


the south aisle by means of a short corridor or 
porch, As the site falls rapidly from north to 
south, the tower will be on the lower level ; but 
access to the building will be obtained by means 
of steps placed in the corridor. The whole of 
the walls will be-diapered in the interior of the 
building, and:will be made by means of simple 
polychromatie: décorations to look as cheerful 
and light as: pessible. Some stained glass is 
promised for the chancel. The church will be 
further embellishied by the erection of a gabled 
stone bell-turret;, the height of which, to the 
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interior, and make every article of furniture breathe  P ? ) ‘on | summit of. the: cross, will be 76 feet. Mr. 
the same Gothie spirit.” hurch has just undergone a renovation. The | Philip Boyeecissthe architect. The contractors 

The Master of University defended the Classical, work of restoration and enlargement was | are—for masonry, Mtv Robinson ; joiners’ work, 
or rather Palladian style, for which he claimed a place entrusted to Messrs. Ward and Son, architects, | Mr. ———_ plumbers’ and slaters’ work, 
among our buildings, as possessed of a beauty, and Hanley. The interior has undergone a com-| Mr. » Wood; plasterers’ work, Mr. 
solid grandeur of its own, as affording contrast and plete change. The former unseemly flat ceiling| Barker:. The estimated cost of the building is 
variety. uas been removed, and the roof elevated into aj 2,000. towardss which 1,714/. odds have been 
pointed form, and lined throughout with stained| obtained. Thier site was: presented by Mr. 
and varnished wood. Wood pillars, similarly | EdwardiNewman, of Barnsley, and Mr. William 
| stained and varnished, rise from me side aisless, Shaw, of/Stanléy Hall; Waketicld, has given the 
_and support tracery arches, also of stamed wood,; stone forthe building: The handloom weavers 
=r eH has recently undergone-comsiderable and attached! to the roof. The two. side gal- | of the district: havee comtributed no less than 
additions by Mr. Teulon, at the» entire cost. of |. : : es ; - . 
the vieus;.the- Rew Baiverd: Sasaiten @2 of letiesshaverlieen entirely removed, the omly one | 802. out‘of! their poor’ earnings, and the school 
Ely. The nae -—, 'remainme bemg at the-west end, whieh:receives: children are toprovide-adfont. 

‘ly. e church, which consisted. of WANE) ati ee" He : i 

re . 7 additional light four thie opening of amareh inj  Carlisle—-The Romam Catholic Church of 
with north and south aisles, chancel, and south, | : * gree gpl enrgesc 
nortimbenstt mentation teeeninieelanmalel the tower. A new approach has been made toi St. Mary and St: Joseph, in this city, was re- 
ree ties sale of, ness! ne aan thie Dee" this gallery, which is now attained by a spiral! opened omSumday before last. Alterations and 

y , ie | staircase, erected in a new turret outside the | additions:lave been made to the building, with 


adage Nate lee tower.. The bedy of the church has the addi-| a view too afford better accommodation to the 
nasi th nee (i faot, liker pon sr eatser tion of aumiddle-or:centre alley, which has-ren- | increasedinumber of. worsltippers. The church, 
r JF =a of: tania  ocemallth thie. ee déred ‘areearrangement of thes pewssnecessary. | according: to the lbdeak| Journal, has been 
silo: omtinaime both osstwend’ anthemortuary | 2° chamee! iss omtirely new: itthas northand| Je several féet,. byy throwing into it 
— - a Sane MOP UY | south aisles; separated from it by stone pillars and | pdditional'space at thie west end: the old gallery 

has been:taken down, and a more commodious 

one erected to thie rear of where it stood; and 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS: 
Littleport (Cambridgeshire).—Tlie» church of 


pec ger e: ee eee | sackes, and there aresalso arches opening into 
ormate lie iginad’ Going by-no: means-smail). | thie body of the churcis The chaneel is paved 
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A pulpit of{stone-commands:tle-whole ; audithe 


sitti whielt, axe all ofioak, avecpiain but:selid. 
The of Se ieee agree | 
witly iff, amebithie-chiamectialses: this: latter, . liew- 
ever; sto @lare: Hall, Cambridge: The 


cliunely: iss a. Third. Roimted church,. with lofty 
tower. The workis: are: undertaken by Bannett 
and Biown; of Lynn. 

Eynesbury.—The: new porch of Sti. Mary’s 
Church was opened on the 23rd ult. The 
porch and doors are constructed from a design 
of Mr. Arthur Blomfield, son of Bishop Blom- 
field, carried out by a mason named Usborn, 
of St. Neots, and Rattee, of Cambridge. On 


the east side of the porch is a brass plate | 
inserted in the wall, bearing an inscription | 


stating that “This porch was erected by Lieut.- 
col. Humbley, Rifle Brigade, in September, 
1856,” as athank-offering for preservation from 
death in twenty-two battles, all specified, and 
fought in five different. kingdoms, for which the 
gallant warrior has received thirteen medals. It 
appears that there is only one officer in the 
British army now living who has received more 
clasps than Colonel Humbley, namely, General 
Sir James Sehoedde, C.B. who wears the war 
medals and fourteen clasps. 


Latchingdon and Snoreham.—The new church 
in Latchingdon parish has been consecrated. Its 
dimensions are about 90 feet by 33 feet, and it 
is capable of accommodating 300 persons. The 
structure is faced with Kentish rag and Bath 
stone trussings, and consists of a nave and 
chancel, with a bell-turret and shingle spire. 


or principal winddwy. list 





wath Minton and Co.’s tiles; amdJlighted:by. six 
windows filled witht stained glass ;: the centre, 

Heng: a: nemerial' to» the 
late Mrss. Baker—subj¢et; thie Ascension: The 
principal! figure is) aa representation of the 
ascending Redeemer, while the Apostles, who 
are represented with upturned and astonished 
countenances, occupy the whole breadth off thie 
lower portion of the window. The window has 
the appearance of one painting: [t.was-supplied 
from: the: establi of: Mir. TY. V 1. of! 





London. Some of! the: other: windows: in thie 


chancel contain the armorial bearings of the | 


Bourne and Baker families. The church is heated 
by a system of underground flues, and in con- 
nection with which there are eleven fires in the 
pavement of the aisles and chancel. 


a porchedientranee has been addéd to the south- 
westicorner of thie church: Therorgam has been 
removed to the-gallery at: the west. end, and in 
its placeris a.chapel dedicated.to St. Mary, sur- 
rounded’ by a carved screen, and inclosing a 
statuette: of thie Virgim: and: Child. On the 
opposite: side off the» altarr is» a: similar: chapel 
conseerated! to. St. Joseph, also containing: a 
piece of sculpture, called the “Angel Guardian,” 
and! aa pieture: of the: Birth: of Christ im thie 
Stable. at: Bethdehiem: A beli-turret has. been. 
erected ‘at! the east: end of’ the clrurch: 


Newcastle-on-Tyne—A new United Presby- 


' terian church and schools are about to be erected 


at Elswick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the designs 
of Mr. Thomas Oliver, Jun. of Sunderland. It 


|is proposed to adopt coloured brickwork as_ the 


Barusley.—The foundation-stone of St. John’s | predominant material. 


church, Barnsley, has. been laid. 


The church | 


Brechin—The Gothie window in the north 





is designed in the Early Decorated style of| gable of the New Free Church here has been 
architecture, and consists of chancel, 31 feet by | filled with stamed glass. Messrs. Watson, of 
18 feet, with sacristy in north side; and a| Dunfermline, were the contractors for the 





clerestoried nave of five bays, 75 feet by 21 feet, 
having north and south aisles, 9 feet in width. 
The total internal width of the chaneel is 45 
feet, and the total length is 166 feet. The 
height of the nave to the apex of the roof is 
56 feet, and consists of braced and bolted prin- 
cipal framing (no intermediates being used) and 
common rafters, and will be open to the ridge. 
The roof over the chancel is highly pitched and 
divided into panels formed by moulded ribs. 
All the seats in the nave and aisles will be low 
open benches, having cut standards. The 
chancel is provided with stalls for the choir, 


’ . . . . | . . 
The church is built inthe style of the thirteenth | and the altar is raised seven steps above the 


stained deal. 


placed there to perpetuate the memory of two of 
his daughters; the other in the chancel, a gift 
of the Rev. H. R. Merewether, curate of the 
parish, in memory of his two infant sons. 
iron corona, with eight branches, is hung from 


the centre, and this, with the ornamental iron 
railing of the communion, is. the work of Mr. 


Harris, of Althorne, 


An 


on the south side by two three-light windows, 
the east gable being filled with a moulded 


The 
with tracery of varied designs. The aisles are to 


have two-light windows, moulded, the tympanum 
being perforated in geometric forms. ‘The west 


\gable will be supplied with two two-light 
| windows, and a vescica above. 


There are three 
gabled buttresses at the west end of the nave, 


_ Snailthorn (Burslem).—The ceremony of lay- | the circles being without buttresses. The out- 
ing the foundation-stone of a new W esleyan | sides of the walls have battering sides, from 


chapel in the village of Smallthorn, took place | plinth to: underside of window-sills. 
on Monday before last. The design of the | chancel the buttre 
chapel is by Mr. G. Ford, of Burslem, and is of | Course 


the Early English stgle, with open roof. 
cost will be about 22(/. including the site 
the edifice will accommodate from 160 te 
persons. 


In the 
sses spring out of these slopes. 
s will run round the church inside and 


Its | out, that to the chancel being moulded. The 
aud | walls will be built with pitched-faced sandstone 
170) from an adjoining quarry. It is proposed to 


erect the lower stages of a tower on the south- 


Burton-on-Trent,— A stone monument has | West angle of the site, connecting the same with 


glazier work. 

| Aberdeen—It is proposed to erect a new 
‘Roman Catholic Chureh in Aberdeen. A site 
‘has been procured, with 170 feet of frontage to 
| Huntly-street, extending back to Golden-square, 
and including St. John’s Chapel. The church 
|is proposed to be in the cathedral style, of large 
‘size, with clergymen’s residence attached, and 
‘is intended (though the plans are not yet pre- 
| pared) to be of architectural merit. The funds 
‘are being raised. 





THE HEALTH ACT. 
century. The sittings are open benches of floor of the nave. The chancel will be pierced | 
There are stained windows on | 
the south side of the church; one in the nave, | 
presented by Mr. C. H. Pulley, sen. which is | window of five lights, supporting a circle con- | 
| taining six spherical triangles, trefoliated. 
_clerestory will be pierced with ten circles, filled 


A correspondent, who signs himself “ PaBuLum 
Acuerontis,” knowing that the duration of human 
life around his home is but half what it might be, ina 
spot naturally salubrious, and indeed, altogether uulike 


| what the mortuary registers show it to have been a 
| few years since, and what it would be if proper 


drainage and water supply were provided, thus 
writes,— For nearly eight years have the General 
Board of Health bandied us about, the icy hand of 
death ever stalking unchecked, bereaving homes that 
with honest, common-sense precautions, might still 
have been happy. ‘Typhus, in 1548, was decimating 
districts in the parish: panic-struck, we invoked 
Whitehall, and were honoured by a visit of Mr. Super- 
intending Inspector. A short lull in Death’s doings, 
and again the Health party were urged by the vacil- 
lating populace. 

Four times in eight years the farce has been enacted 
at each outbreak of fever, aud the magical superintend- 
ing inspectors have appeared. Four distinct reports 
of four separate inspections have been printed and 
circulated, each showing a truly fearful state of things. 

Prior to the fourth inspection and report, the Pre- 
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sident of the General Board wrote, informing the} more would be lost; and he believed that plan B was 
better than plan B*, uotwithstanding Capt. Burstall’s 
report, and that cast-iron pipes had already been tried 
in smaller sewers, aud had proved to be uninjured by 
any chemical action of the sewage. 


lave a memorial from a majority of the ratepayers 
(a the district to which it was proposed, he, the Pre- 
sident, would feel justified in immediately making a| 
provisional order for the application of the Aet to| 
‘hat distriet, &e. &e. 


Jiealth advocates that, if the Gener | Board were t | 


Such memorial was sent and | the report be not received. 
a Ss é Seay WE \s : ; “gis oa 
icknowledged, when down comes another superin-| this motion was negatived by a majority of 23 to 4. 


Mr. Leslie objected to the plan, and moved that 
On a division, however, 





icnding inspector to. mock and tantalize us. He| Mr. Carpmael moved the adoption of plan B* as. sug- | 


had not the assurance to differ from the other | 


gested by Capt. 


Surstall aud approved by Sir Ben). | 


literally cast to the winds by the decision which the 
committee in their wisdom had arrived at. While 
they found themselves justified in paying premiums 
for the designs selected, they did not feel themselves 
under any obligation to accept either of those which 
were successful, and so far the matter was as open as 
ever. 

The paper for the evening was read by Mr. H. 
Cox, ou “ Alexandria in 1847 aud 1848.” The 
paper contained many interesting details of the state 


i!uree published reports: as to the filthy present, and} Hall, but it was objected that suflicient notice of | of Alexandria, and the condition of the inhabitants at 


foretells a still more dismal future ; b 
a more extended boundary; and the President, find- | 
ing the operation of the Act unpalatable to the ‘in- | 
jiuential. inhabitants,” has put a new feature on the 
ineans of ascertaining whether health or disease shall 
be our lot, namely, the want of a sufficient proportion | 
in value and number of the ratepayers, | 

Farmers are not often advocates for draining any- | 
thing but their broad acres, unless it be the “ flowing | 
howl; and it will be no wonder that the full vanvr 
of that party has been against the ra/ue of life 
Numbers of our party have become disgusted with such 
evasion; and, after having done all the President said | 
was requisite, all but the “ promoter ”’ and a few stanch 
friends have left the field to the opponents of the| 
Act, and these opponents have sent up a memorial, | 
which the General Board allow to be imposed upon | 
them, though they must be perfectly aware its pure | 
jiction can be proved undeniably.” 

We have allowed the writer to speak for himself, but 
we are disposed to believe that we should find the Board 


Were prevented from moving by some requiremeut of | 


the Act which they could not overcome. 








THE BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
THIS society commenced the new session with a 
very satisfactory meeting at their rooms in Sackville- 
street, on Weduesday, the 26th, Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 


in the chair. There was a good muster of members, 
} 


and several interesting communications were read, | 


especially some remarks by Mr. Wills, on the pro- 
ceedings of a certain dealer in curiosities, who puts 








ommends | the motion had not been given, and its consideration | the period referred to, the value of the information 
was postponed. 


being enhanced from the faet that the author resided 


The engineer will have yet another report to make. | there for more than two years, 





ERITH AND GRAVESEND verses THE 
DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


Tue scheme for the drainage of the metropolis, as 


with certain modifications, approved of by Sir B. Hall, 


| 


Erith, and a numerous and influential deputation, | 


waited, on the 28th ult. upon Lord Palmerston, as | 
Prime Minister, at his private resideuce, Cambridge 
House, Piccadilly, upon the subject. 

The deputation from Erith was headed by Sir 
Calling Eardley, and the Gravesend deputation by 
Mr. W. Fletcher, the mayor 

Sir Culling Eardley addressed the premier in strong 


suggestion some time since made by us, that a com- 
mission of experienced engineers, Sc. should be 
appointed to consider the various plans, Sir S. M. 


| 
> » . . . : | 
Peto’s plan; a Bul for which is in preparation, was | 
Comment is unnecessary ! 
{ 


specially referred to as perhaps one of the best. 
The Mayor of Gravesend also expressed a strong 


opposition to the Brith outlet on the part of his con- | 


stituents, the inhabitants of Gravesend. 


Finally, Sir Calling Eardley announced plainly that | 


endeavours would be made to obtain am injunction in 


forward for sale Egyptian and other works, as found | Chaneery against it if persisted in. 


Mr. Vere Irvine, on the circular hollows (which have 
been called hut hollows) in Cissbury Camp, and 


would be given to this important matter 
It has been urged in favour of the Erith outfall 


} 

proposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and, 
| the merits of competition designs, promises to be at 

appears to have cansed great excitement in the dis- | 

| tricts immediately below the intended outfall, near } 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
FOLESHILL UNION. 


I am glad to be able to inform you that the 
verata questio of selecting judges to decide upon 


once set at rest. 
Tne Building Committee of the Foleshill Union 
have shown themselves such adepts in mastering the 


| consisting of the anthorities and landowners of Erith | difficulties attending the position, that I hold they 
and its vicinity, and of the Corporation and Commis- | should at once be elected to the office of deciding 
sioners of Improvement of the Borough of Gravesend, | upon all such matters. 


To prove my position I have only to inform you 
that they received a number of sets of designs for a 


| new workhouse on Monday, the 24th ult. and on the 
26th they issued the following :— 


“ Foleshill Workhouse. 
I beg to inform you that your plans for this build- 


; } “pane , it! jing were, with others, submitted to the Building 
terms against the proposed scheme, and urged the | Committee to-day, and were not approved of. They 


| lie at. the workhouse, at your disposal. 


I am, your obedient servant, 
Coventry, 26th Nov. 1856. Tuos. DeweEs.’ 


’ 


A CoMPETITOR. 





THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES’ 
COMPETITION. 

You will much oblige by stating in the Builder 
how many transverse sections and longitudinal ones 
will be required for showing the interior of the new 
Government Offices im any desigus which may be 
O. B. 


sent in. 


in exeavations in London, and a second paper from Lord Palmerston said the atteution of Government 
] 
j 


others of the same chain. | that no complaint cam justly be made on the part of} *,* This is left to the competitors. One of each 


|the population or proprietors down the river, inas- | will doubtless be considered a compliance with the 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
At the ordinary meeting of this Board, on Friday 
in last week, a memorial as to a park for Finsbury 


was referred, after some discussion, to the Committee ! 


of Works, with other proposals of a similar deserip- 


much as they already have to submit to the passing 


lof the Metropolitan sewage down the river from what- 
ever outfalls at present exist ; but its disemboguement | 


in the one tremendous stream in their comparatively 
near vicinity is a very different and far more obnoxious 
state of matters from its dilution in the river near 


tion. or within the limits of the metropolis itself, and 
A letter from Sir S. M. Peto to Mr. Woolrych, the | one cannot wonder at or regard as unreasonable the 


seeretary, was then read, iu whieh Sir Morton re-| horror with which the new scheme appears to be re- | 


quested liberty to appear before the Court with Mr. | garded down the river. 
en - order to explain finally the plan of the |— 
atter gentleman for carrying the outfall of the | tas =a acai a 
metropolitan sewage to he German Ocean. In this LONDON-BRIDGE TO WESTMINSTER, 
letter Sir S. M. Peto stated that, although he had no | 
desire to be in any way connected with the execution | bridge to Westminster, throngh the Borough, has it 
of such works, he was: willing, with his friends, co | never entered into the minds of the projectors: to 
construct the outfall to the sea for a rent or interest | combine a railway therewith)? This greatest of all 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the ‘cost of the Board’s | requirements for facilitating the traffic between the 
own outfall and works connected therewith. | east and west of London might be easily effected by 
Mr. D’Ifanger moved that Sir S. M. Peto be re- | laying down a tram-way for a single line on either 
quested. to attend and explain the plan. The ehair- side of the street upon raised columns. We should 
man said, that such a plan was one for the considera- | thus combine, in oue grand and novel project, . covered 
tion of the Governinent rather than the Board. It | footway for passengers, a carriage-road, and a rail- 
was strongly protested against, and fiualiy the resolu- | road. 
tion was negatived by a large majority. | Not being an architect I do not enter into the 
At a sp cial meeting of the Board, held on the 2nd objections to which this combination might give rise, 
inst. a report, by Mr. Buzalgette, on the outfall for but I cam conceive none which can at. all outweigh 
main drainage, suggested by Capt. Burstall, was read. | the immense advantages offered to the public con- 
According to that plan, the reporter stated, ‘ The | veuicnee. ; 
outfalls would now be fi'teen miles below London- | of the able men of the profession. B.4..8. 
bridge, and it is proposed to confine the periods of 
ischarge from them withi 1 hour before higt ba Sawa . . 
deere ea ia yt hour beore high! LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH: 
e : . ee . ‘ HLOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
exceptions hereafter named, giving a period of 
8 hours’ storeage and 44 hours of discharge per tide.” A MEETING of this society was held on Wednes- 
The reporter also stated, that “the level of the over- day evening, the 19th Novi mber. Mr. S. Huggins 
flow weir would be 16} feet above datum, and the } presided. 
mean depth of the reservoirs would be 14 feet. The re : 
reservoir on the north side would cover about 10 acres, | Students’ competition design, a Disseaters’ chapel, 
and contain about 6,000,000 cubic feet, when full; | with 1,200 sittings ; the cost to be about 6,000/ 
that on the south would cover about 4} acres, and | t to a 
contain about 2,750,000 cubic feet, when full; so | he had prepared for the I ree Public Library - It was 
that the average daily flow of sewage during dry | not finished at the time it was sent in, but being now 
weather would about half fill the reservoirs in cight | completed, he had brought it before the society. 
hours.” ‘The total estimate for the metropolitan | Mr. John Hay said the chairman’s were the only 
drainage, as now designed, would, it was said, be | plans in which the instructions were complied with 





In constructing a new line of street from London- 





2,836,600/. In reply to Mr. Tarner, Mr. Bazalgette | The speaker also called attention to a design of Mr, | 


: | ¥ ee ea ari RITE ses . » h: 
said, that it would cost the same mouey to extend the | Horublower for the new library and museum. He had 
not complied with the instructions so literally as the 


sewers to the sea whether plan B or plan B* was . , 
adopted, but that in the case of plan B* 103,000/. chairman had done. These instructions had been 


I leave the matter, therefore, in the hands | 


The secretary announced that the council | 
had decided to recommend a3 a subject for the | 


The chairman called attention to a design which | 


conditions. 





T rake the liberty of asking your opimion as to 
whether coloured drawings will be received for the 
block plan of the proposed new Government Offices, 
Whitehall. There being nothing mentioned to the 
| contrary in the instructions, I presume they will; yet 
I would rather have your opinion on the subject. 

ALPHA. 

*.* Coloured drawings are not prohibited by the 
| published “ Conditions.” It must be observed, how- 
ever, that all that is actually asked for by the Govern- 
ment is a block plan, showing the mode of concen- 
trating the Government Offices, with a plan for 
improving the approaches to the Houses of Parliament 
land the communication with the Surrey side of the 
| river. 





NEW CHURCH IN BOW, MIDDLESEX. 

A 1arGe church is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion in Tredegar-road, Old Ford, in this parish, on 
land given for the purpose, by Sir Charles Morgan, 
Bart. Mr. John Nicholls is the architect. The 
Rev. G. T. Driffield, Rector of Bow, who, with the 
aid of a few friends, has undertaken the expense of 

lthe edifice, at first proposed having one of Mr, 
Samuel Hemming’s iron churches ; but this plan was 
relinquished, in consequence of an offer made by Mr 
| Hemming to erect a permanent structure which 
| should bring in some elaborate iron windows which 
| he had purchased. The result was the present build- 
| ing. The church has nave, chancel, north and south 
laisles, two entrance towers at the west end, with 
| stairs to galleries, a central porch or vestibule, 
another at the north-east angle, aud a vestry corre- 
The aisles are divided 


sponding at the south-east. 
from the nave by two ranges of columus, one carrying 
the gallery (which is au integral part of the design), 
| the other supporting the roof. The total length, in- 
i ternally, is 114 feet, with a breadth of 60 feet The 
pulpit, reading-desk, aud clerk’s desk, are placed cen- 
The woodwork is stained: the columns are 


| tral 
ranuy. 
The east wiudow, in the 


|to be painted in colours. t 
| Perpendicular style, nearly 30 feet high, with five 
lights, has been filled with stained glass, in patterns, 
by Mr. Bell, of Camden Town. The church will be 
| lighted by three corone /ucis, suspended from the 
roof of the nave, aud will be warmed by hot water. 
The aisles are divided into seven bays: the two end 
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bays on each side, with their buttresses, being varied 
from the rest on account of a difference in the 
windows. In each tower is a rose window, above 
which is an arcade with belfry openings, surmounted 
by a broach spire and finial. The walls are of picked 
stocks, with white bricks in the buttresses, parapets, 
and plinths: the dressings to doors and windows, the 
heads to buttresses, and the belfry arcades, are in 
Bath stone. 


than 1,500 persons. The contract is for 5,0007. 





THE CITY. 

Tue Church of St. Nicholas Cold Abbey, in Old 
Fish-street, has undergone a thorough internal repair 
and decoration, under the direction of Mr. John Young, 
jun. architect. The predominant colours used are 
fawn, warm lavender, and dead white. This is one 
of the churches erected by Sir Christopher Wren, | 
and cost 5,5007. 

A movement is in progress to decorate the (R. C.) 
Church of St. Mary’s, Moorfields. It is proposed 
to introduce gilding and polychromatic decoration, 
under the direction of the last-named architect. 
With this view, one of the side chapels has been com- 
menced, and is in a forward state. 





THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 
** CAST WORK.” 

I wave read three or four articles headed “ Bad 
Plaster Cast Work” and “ Who is to blame ?” 
my mind the architect is to blame for giving away 
the contract belonging to all the trades, from 
the commencement to the finish of a building, to 
one single contractor, who, as a matter of course, 
is not a judge of each and all of those trades, nor 
does he care only to make as much money as he can. 
He generally sub-contracts for about half of what he 
gets with the cheapest plasterer he can get hold of, 
who may be, as is too often the case in these days 
in this depressed and plundered trade, an old hod or 
hawk boy, who has neither reading, hands, nor prac- 
tical qualities, and who would not know the differ- 
ence between Grecian or Roman leafage, or any of 
the Gothic styles, as was formerly the case when each 
trade had the benefit of its own calling. And it comes 
to this. If some great radical change be not made in 
the giving away contracts in the building line (that is, 
giving each trade the benefit of his own contract), in 
the course of a few years you will neither have archi- 
tects that will deserve the name, nor in all England one 
single stucco man who can work by hand any device 
that may be wanting. That was not formerly the case 
with the beautiful art which has done so much to deco- 
rate many of the old buildings and baronial halls of 
past times, and has given character and name both to 
architecture and art, each of which is now so much de- 
preciated, particularly in England. I know of a recent 
instance of the contract for the stucco plastering of a 
Roman Catholic Chapel in the town of Wicklow 
that is to be done in the Gothic style, at least, a 
thousand pounds’ worth of stucco-plastering work, for 
which the architect recommended a common mason, 
and also a carpenter, to the clergyman as proper 
parties to undertake the contract, in place of recom- 
mending no other but legitimate stucco-plastering 
employers for their own business. And this is only 
one out of four or five other (Roman) Catholic 
Churches that have been recently contracted for in 
the same way in and about the suburbs of London, 
as well as all the great works, for whatever reason is 
best known to the said architect himself. This, in 
my mind, is the only way to account for contracted 
ideas indifferent drawing, loss of the art, bad 
modelling, inferior cast-work, and bad stucco-plaster- 
ing in general. Tos, M‘ANASPIE, 

An Artist and a Practical Workman. 
Dublin. 








IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF 
DRAWING TO ALL CLASSES. 


A LECTURE on this subject was given at the 


people that they may appreciate works of merit, as 
well as to educate students in these schools that they 
may create them. The hand is a beautiful mathe- 
matical instrument, an exquisitely constructed pair of 
compasses, which acts upon the paper or the canvas, 
according to the dictates of the mind. The study of 





‘there is no point beyond which he may not rise. 
| nature, the eye of the artist detects variations, even | 


In| Liverpool County Court, before Mr. Pollock, John 


art may be said to be a race, in which the hand is 
constantly endeavouring to overtake the mind. And 


The church will accommodate more | he who beyond the execution of his fingers sees no- 


seed 


total amount 5,450/. stock—viz. 3,500/. to the Relief 
Fund, and 1,9502. to the Building Fund. It is for 
the relief of the numerous applicants who have sur- 
vived their strength and capability of earning a main- 
tenance, and for the benefit of those who have outlived 
their friends, and are left destitute and helpless, that 
the directors of this charity strongly solicit the aid of 
the generous and the humane. By its means the 
deserving and aged tradesman will be enabled to end 


thing to be desired, has arrived at perfection in his | his days contented, in the assurance that his former 


own eyes, and is generally found to be conceited and | 


incapable of progress. As long as the boy of the 


| village school sees beyond what he has been enabled 








to accomplish, there is hope of improvement, and 
Tn | 
in two sides of the same face ; and the same with re- | 
gard to a leaf. The great fault of young students, | 
however, is that they grow impatient, refuse to rise 
by degrees, and revel in cottages, barns, and cattle, 
skipping altogether the alphabet of the science which 
really lies at the root of the matter. Parents, I am 
sorry to say, and masters, too often are implicated in 
this fault. Against this abuse I was influenced, 
twenty years ago, to protest, and to advocate, upon 
public ground, a general system of art-education that 
should be free from this. In the schools now about 
to open here there will be none of it. 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
Stumper v. Lupton.—In this case, tried at the 
Stumper, executor of the late George Stumper, archi- 
tect, sought to recover the sum of 19/, 9s. the balance 


of professional fees on the cost of a building erected 
for the defendant from plans furnished by the deceased 





George Stumper. From the evidence, it appeared 
that Mr. Stumper died while the work was in pro- 
gress, although not before it was very nearly com- | 
pleted. The charge was for the balance of a sum | 
represented by 5 per cent. on the value of the whole | 
contracts. For the defence it was contended that the | 
fees were not exigible on the extra or additional work, 
nor for any of the work which remained unfinished at 
the time of the architect’s death. 10/7. had been paid 
into court, so that the sum really at issue was 9/. 9s. 
A great extent of evidence was led on both sides, from 
which it appeared that the work was, in reality, done 
as well and as expeditiously as if it had been superin- 
tended throughout by the deceased, with the exception 
of a portion of a wall, which it appears will require to 
be taken down and rebuilt, on account of some insuf- 
ciency of the foundation, and which, when done, will 
cost about from 12/. to 14/. 

His Honour said, as the work had been done in a 
satisfactory manner, and as it had been shown that 
Mr. Stumper had given frequent attendance while the 
building was in progress, it could not be allowed that 
avy deduction was due on that ground. On the other 
hand, however, as it appeared that a portion of the 
work which had not been superintended by the deceased 
had proved defective, it was only fair to admit that 
the defendant was entitled to an allowance, as he had 
a right to the professional skill of the man under 
whose direction the work was undertaken. Under all 
the circumstances, he considered the justice of the 
case would be met by awarding one guinea to the 
plaintiff over and above the sum paid into court, and 
each party to pay their own costs. 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

On Thursday, 27th of November, a special general 
mecting of the friends and subscribers to this excellent 
institution was held at the London Tavern, for the 
purpose of electing three pensioners on the funds— 
two males and one female—from a list of fourteen 
candidates. The president, Mr. Alderman William 
Lawrence, presided, and was supported by Messrs. 
George Bird, Joseph Bird, J. Thorn, Grayson, J. Wil- 
liams, Thos. Cozens, J. Morris, John Newson, jun. 
and other influential members of the building trade. 





Coalbrookdale Literary and Scientific Institution, 
on Tuesday evening before last, by Mr. George 
Wallis, head-master of the Birmingham School of 
Art. The lecture was well-timed, as the schools, 


under a master sent down by the Department of Art, 
are about to open. Mr. Wallis, in course of his lec- | being adopted. It therefore behoved them to use their 
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ture, said :—What may be called the English School | 
of Art excelled in colour, but we have neglected the 
more important principles which lie at the base of all. 
Some twenty years ago the Government of this 
country, conscious of our national defects, undertook 
to remedy them. They begun, however, by teaching 
“ design,” an unfortunate term to select, seeing that 
it includes invention, which it is out of the power of 
schools to teach. We have now, however, arrived at 
the point from which we ought to have started. The 
object of the Government now is to teach the whole 





The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, ex- 
| pressed his regret that only three could be elected out 
| of the list of candidates. It was hoped that they 
| would have been enabled to take in more, but the 
; State of the funds would not permit of such a course 


best endeavours to raise more subscriptions, and thus 
enable the directors to announce another early elec- 
tion, when the whole of those who were unsuccessful 
to-day might receive the benefits of this truly chari- 
table institution, 

The last annual report stated that “the subscrip- 
tions and donations received during the past twelve 
months amount to 1,354/.1s. and 700/. stock has 
been added to the sum invested in the Three per Cent. 
Consols, as follows :—250/. stock to the Relief Fand, 





and 4507, stock to the Building Fund, making the 


respectability and good conduct in life have saved him 
from the pressure of want and neglect in his declining 
years. The large number of these deserving cases 
which present themselves to the notice of the directors 
at each election of pensioners proves to demonstration 
the necessity that existed for establishing such an 
institution.” 

The election having been made, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman, and the proceedings ter- 
minated. 





Motices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 

Tue two lectures by Dr. Booth, the Society 
of Arts’ treasurer, advocating the Society’s 
system of examinations, have been published by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy, of Fleet-street, for the 
Society of Arts, in the form of a pamphlet, 
titled “ How to Learn and What to Learn,” and 
containing an appendix, with the programme of 
the examinations for 1857, and other matter 
relating to the system. ‘The last of these two 
able lectures concludes with some important 
remarks on the subject of Reformatories 
“ Surely,” says the lecturer, ‘‘ the Eastern tale, 
how the fountain of youth transformed the 
decrepitude of age and the wrinkles of the old 
into the vigour, strength, and beauty of the 
young, was not so strange as the moral renova- 
tion which is now taking place in these reform. 
atories. But I much fear the greater the good 
they do, the more criminals they reform, the 
more felons they set up in life, the more likely 
is it that this great philanthropic movement 
will be brought to a stand-still ; atl when 
once it becomes generally known that the old 
proverb, ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ no lon- 
ger holds good, but is superseded by this other, 
‘Thieving is the best policy ;? when you 
systematically reward and cherish the evil doer, 
while you treat with cold neglect the poor but 
honest child; when you nationally realize the 
sneer of the satirist, rirtus laudatur et alget, 
praise virtue and let her starve; when the 
paupers of our crowded lanes and festering alleys 
shall hear how that good-for-nothing boy Tom 
Styles, who was tried at the sessions, and found 

uilty, was sent to a reformatory, where he 
Goviet a trade, and is now a magnate in 
Australia, the owner of flocks and herds, dining 
off gold plate and fairing oy ernest, every 
day ; why the police-office will become the pri- 
mary institution of the country instead of the 
school-room; the gaol gate will have more 
attractions than the church door ; and men will 
seck to graduate in prison as a preliminary to 
success in life, as the youth of the upper orders 
now do at a university. You will realize the 
old fable, every guilty head you cut off from the 
hydra crime will be replaced by seven others in 
its stead. Now, do not mistake me: I do not 
undervalue or make light of the great present 
good which the reformatory movement is 
effecting. The criminals are a fact, and asa 
fact they must be dealt with. All honour to 
those men who have put their hands to this 
great and good work. At the same time, I 
say without the shadow of a doubt on my mind, 
that the good will be turned into evil wx/ess as 
much at least be done for the virtuous as for 
the vicious portion of society. My argument 1s 
briefly this ——if education and industrial train- 
ing can so thoroughly cleanse these who have 
been dragged through the mire of guilt and 
crime, how much more ought they to do for 
those who have never offended, whose habits 
have not been warped? It is easier to keep a 
tree straight than to make it grow from crooked 
to straight. * - * ‘The great prin- 
ciple which ought to underlie every system of 
national education is this, that every healthy 
child should contribute a portion of his labour 
to defray, at least in part, the charge for his 
school instruction. Let him give value for 
* 


what he receives. * * A boy who 
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alternates three hours’ labour with three hours’ 
learning, will make more progress than another 
who is shut up for the whole six hours in 
a school-room. This is one of the cases 
where three added to three do not make 
six.”——-The first part of the first volume 
of the “Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society’? has been | 
published by Parker, 377, Strand. It is illus-| 
trated with various engravings. 
various contents, and besides the introductory 
and other addresses delivered at the society’s 
meetings, official proceedings, &c. there are 
reprints of the valuable papers read before the 
society’s meetings, oalanune oue on Late Dis- 
coveries in London, by Mr. C. Roach Smith; 
on Crosby-place, by the Rev. Thomas Hugo; 
on St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, by Mr. Thomas 
Lott; on Monumental Brasses, by the Kev. C. 
Boutell ; Recollections of Westminster, by Mr. 
H. Mogford; on some London Relics, by Mr. 
Sydney Smirke; on Primeval London and 
Middlesex, by the Rev. T. Hugo; on Monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, by the Rev. 
Charles Boutell; on the Chapter-Hou 

Westminster, by Mr. G. G. Scott, and 
other interesting matter. A version of 
“The Joint-Stock Companies Act, 1856,” by 
Mr. W. G. Harrison, Barrister-at-Law, aud 
Mr. G. A. Cape, Jun. secretary to the Indurated 
Stone Company, has been published by Baily, 
of Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill. The 
Acts, schedules, &c. are preceded by some intro- 
ductory remarks, legal and practical, and the 
pamphlet is supplied with a pretty full index to 
its contents. ‘Lhe introduction contains much 
useful information as to partnership at common 
law, the formation of joint-stock companies, and 
of subscribers’ liabilities, the position of mem- 
bers, &c. It concludes with a few warning 
words as to the bubble companies, with limited 
capital, which will inevitably rise together with 
the many onerous and responsible associations 
which the new Act will originate, and, indeed, 
is already originating, and as to the caution 
which ought to be used in dealing with limited 
companies. —— “How a Penny became a 
Thousand Pounds,” is a little book still worthy 
of selection from the mass before us, albeit not 
now very fresh, and probably already well enough 
known to many of our readers, at least by hear- 
say. The author is evidently a shrewd fellow, 
aud his mode of making a penny fructify like 
wheat till a good crop be reaped, might doubt- 
less be practised in many trades, and, even 
though not very successful in some cases, 
would beget thrifty habits, and show the im- 
portance of small things in a practical way. 





Amongst its | 





| 


Messrs. Houlston and Stoneman, of Pater 
noster-row, are the publishers. —— ‘“ The 
Unity of Worlds and of Nature,” by the 


Rey. Baden Powell, Savillian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford (Longman and Co.) has 
just reached a second edition, revised and en- 
larged. ‘The three essays which constitute this 
bold and able volume, namely, “ On the Spirit 
of the Inductive Philosophy,” ‘On the Plurality 
of Worlds,” and “On the Philosophy of Crea- 
tion,” are exceedingly interesting to a mind pre- 
possessed in favour of expanded, theoretical, 
and general views, and well adapted, even as an 
intellectual exercise, to strengthen and develope 
the reasoning faculties in any mind not totally | 
absorbed in worldly pursuits. And in saying 
so, we do not mean to commit ourselves to all 
the author’s views, the gladiatorial conflict with 
some of which might do more to give mental 
power to the reader than the mere passive 
assent to his most masterly processes of rea- 
soning. The boldness of views to which we 
referred is remarkable in a clergyman. The 
author seares ly disguises his contempt for 
those secular writers who display an over- 
weening anxiety to square their ideas with 
what they imagine to be strict ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy, and who display an affected horror of 
all and everything overstepping the constrained 
limits withm which they have restricted their 
own reasonings. 





ARCHITECTURAI NORTHAMPTON. 
The Earl of Pomfret has given permission to this 
society further to explore the site of S wardsley, or 
Shoseley, Nunnery. 


SOCIETY OF 


fFiscellanea. 


Tue Tron Trapre.— More furnaces have been 
blown out, and wages are being reduced, but the trade 
is not thonght to be in a worse state than it was 
some weeks since. The American orders are still 
far below the average. Importations in America, 
indeed, are rapidly on the decline, as appears from 
statistics prepared for the Pennsylvanian iron-masters. 
The importation of rails for the year ending June 30, 
1855, was 127,517; production of American mills 
for year ending Dec. 31, 1855, 135,300; decrease of 
importation for average of five years, 101,210; in- 
crease of domestic prodnce, average in five years, 
35,300; nett decrease of annual average in 1855, 
65,910. From Glasgow, we learn that at Dixon’s 
Ironworks they are preparing a furnace and apparatus 
to put Bessemer’s process to trial——The tender of 
Messrs. Moser and Sons (of Southwark) has been 
accepted by the Admiralty, for the supply of iron of 
British manufacture, of differeut descriptions, for 
Sheerness and other dockyards. 

Art-MANUFACTURE EXHrbirion AT EDINBURGH. 
—The exhibition of the Art-Manufacture Association 
of Scotland, which opens in the National Gallery, 
Edinburgh, on the 15th instant, promises, it seems, 
to be one of considerable interest and extent. There 
are a good many exhibitors in metal-work and wood- 
carvings. In the latter list are Messrs T. W. Wallis, 
Louth, Lincolushire; W. G. Rogers, London; W. 
Potts, Handsworth, Birmingham ; Taylor and Sons, 
Edinburgh; Davidson, ditto; Hutchison, ditto; 
B. Reeves, ditto; R. Mack, ditto; M’Kechnie and 
Davis, ditto; D. Smith, ditto; H. Scrymgeour, ditto. 
A communication has been made to the secretary of 
the Association, through M. du Sommerard, keeper 
of the Hoétel de Cluny in Paris, that the Emperor of 
the French has giveu instructions to the Minister of 
State and of the Imperial Household, that specimens 
of the productions of the Imperial manufactories be 
sent to the Exhibition. The Scottish papers state 
that the English manufacturers have met the applica- 
tion of the Association in an admirable spirit; and 
the London and Edinburgh Shipping Company have 
intimated their readiness to convey articles to and 
from London in their steamers—the Prompt, Express, 
and Rapid—at merely nominal freights. 

St. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS READING-ROOM FOR 

THE WorkinG Crassres.—A lecture on “ St. Martin’s 
in the Olden Time,’ was given on the 28th ult. in 
the Boys’ School-room, Adelaide-place, by the Rev. 
W. G. Humphry, B.D., the vicar, in aid of the funds 
of the library and reading " The lecture was 
listened to with great attention by a numerous 
audience. The reverend lecturer traced the parish 
from its first mention in the thirteenth century 
when it was connected with that of St. Margaret), 
to the time when those of St. Paul, St. Aune, St. 
James, and St. George were taken out of it. He 
described the ‘“‘ faire crosse at Charing, and the 
stately edifices of the nobles that onee adorned the 
banks of the Thames, and gave a list of the numerous 
celebrated characters in art and literature who had 
been residents in the parish in the olden time. 

Soutn Smietps Dratwacr.—A report furnished 
to the Town Council of South Shields, by Mr. 
Christopher Thompson, the borough surveyor, in 
reference to the sewerage pipes at present in use by 
the contractors for the borough, states, that the pipes 
at present in use are from the works of Messrs. 
Harriman and Co. of Blaydon, and Mr. W. Walker, 
of Ccrbridge. Tests of pressure and absorption, ap- 
plied iu the presence of the mayor and council, 
showed, on Messrs. Harriman and Co.’s pipes, capa- 
bility of sustaining an average pressure, after satura- 
tion, of 1943 Ibs. on the square inch. The average 
absorption was 1880 per cent. on Mr. W. Walker’s 
pipes, an average pressure, after saturation, of 210% 
Ibs. on the square inch; average absorption of 1°328 
per cent on broken pipes. 





‘ 


Doniman’s ‘ANCIENT Domestic ARCHITEC- 
ruRE.’—We are asked to mention that the delay in 
the production of the second part of this work has been 
unavoidable, partly through the sketches and drawings 
of St. Cross’s Hospital and St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Chichester, having occupied much more time than was 
anticipated. The engraver promises that it shall be 
ready for delivery on the 10th of January, and that the 
third part shall be complete within three months 
from the issuing of the second part. The subjects in 
Parts IL. and IIT. will be St. Cross and St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Chichester ; the B sf 
and Blundell’s School, Tivert 

Destruction oF Sourn Lampernu CHAPE! 
On Sunday evening last, the greater part of this 
chapel was reduced to a mass of ruins, by a fir 
which broke out in the j ists under the floo ing, 
which the hot-air pipes used for warming the build- 
ing must have fired. The chapel was insured. It 


¥ ; } } 7 ! mprre 
was fortunate the fire took place before the congrega- 
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FiRE-GRaTES.— Allow me to suggest a new method 
of constructing fire-grates in such a way as to prevent 
smoke. ‘The bars of the fire-grate to be so made as 
to work on a hinge, allowing them to be raised, as it 
might be, like opening the mouth. Spaces must be 
cut in the jambs of the fire-grate, to admit of two 
iron plates, one on each side: these two plates must 
also work on a hinge at the back, and be capable of 
being raised like the bars of the grate: the plates 
must be Se/ow the bottom bar. Thus, when the fire 
is made, the two plates would be in the spaces in the 
jambs, and in no way interfere with the burning, and 
the bars would also be in their usual position. But 
when it was desired to add more fuel, the plates must 
be pulled together, so as to come under the fire, and 
then, being in that position, they must be raised like 
the opening of a mouth, and of course the fire and 
tue bars, aud the two plates (or one plate if easier) 
would all be raised together, so as to allow of fresh 
fuel being put at the do¢/om of the grate instead of 
being placed on the ¢op, as at present. Then, this 
being done, the plates and bars and the fire would be 
let down again, and the plates drawn back again iuto 
the spaces in the jambs (or, if one plate, into its re- 
ceptacle at the side), aud by this means the smoke 
would be consumed in having to pass through the 
fire at the top.—W. G. R. 

HlupprrsFirLD Mercuanics’ Institute. — The 
annual meeting of this Institution was held in the 
Philosophical-hall, at Huddersfield, on 27th ult. 
when the large room, holding some thousands of per- 
sons, was crowded. The meeting had excited great 
interest, several distinguished persons having accepted 
the invitation of the committee to be present on the 
occasion. On the platform were Lord Goderich, 
M.P. Sir John Pakington, M.P. Sir Robert Peel, 
M.P. Major-General Wyndham, Mr. Baines, of 
Leeds, Mr. Wickham, M.P. and other influential 
persons. The platform, which was constructed to 
hold 200 or 300 people, was filled by the principal 
manufacturers of the neighbourhood and _ their 
families. The hall was decorated with various draw- 
ings, executed by the members of the classes con- 
nected with the Institution. Lord Goderich having 
taken the chair, the annual report, which was of a 
highly satisfactory character, was read, after which 
his lordship addressed the meeting, as did also Sir 
John Pakington and Sir Robert Peel. 

BLASTING IN WELSH SLATE QUARRIES SUPER- 
SEDED.—A new system of machinery is being brought 
into use, and has been tried at Carnarvon, by which 
slate, it is said, can be cut into any required form, 
clean from the hill or quarry itself, without any of 
that enormous waste which results from blasting and 
the crush given to blocks contrary often to their lines 
of cleavage. The patentee of the machinery is Mr. 
Smith, of the Liverpool Corporation, who has pur- 
chased the patent right from the inventor, Mr. Jonah 
Ellis. The machine tested at Carnarvon was ordered 
on behalf of Lord Palmerston, and has been executed 
by Messrs. Thomas and De Winton, of that town. 
It is said to be equally suited to every form which the 
slate quarry can assume. The power made use of is 
steam, and the guide or directing agency is a screw, 
made to act upon chisels, so that the blocks are cut 
from the mass without cracks or splits, or waste of 
any kind, the lateral or horizontal cut being met by 
a vertical cleavage, so that slabs or blocks ean be cut 
off to any required size and form, from a cubic foot 
to a hundred tons, if necessary. 

FaLtting or A RatLtway Station Roor,— At 
Yarmouth last week the entire roof of the engine 
shed at the railway station fell, injuring three men. 
The fall of the roof is ascribed primarily to a severe 
gale of wind, and, secondarily, to its own weight. It 
was composed of iron, wood, and slate; had only been 
repaired within the last few weeks ; and on Monday 
was being painted in the inside. 

Fee CASE: RAISING BUILDINGS IN THE METRO- 
poLis.—The report of the above case, communicated 
by me to your Journal, is strictly correct ; and it was 
with regret that I read in your last number the very 
perverse statement of your correspondent, “ District 
Surveyor,” the more especially as it is calculated to 
mislead your numerous readers, and to raise a doubt 
upon a point, concerning which there can be but one 
opinion. An additional story is erected upon one 
Jouse, in a row of houses: the side walls and chim- 
neys are of course carried up to form the story, and 

fee is alone chargeable; and if the owners of the 
,Jjoining houses also construct an additional story, 
‘hen a similar fee will become due on each addition. 
ihe bnilder did not employ counsel, and the “ Dis 
trict Surveyor” paid his own expenses, as well as the 
It is to be hoped that an ap- 
peal will be made to the Metropolitan Board, to pro- 
tect the inhabitants of Clerkenwell from these un- 
pleasant proceedings I enclose from the builder in 
the case a verification of my statement.—W. P. G. 
Here the matter 


cost of the summons 


must drop. 
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Tue Great Attantic TELEGRAPH. — The sub- 
scription list for the 350,000/. required by the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company has been already closed, the appli- 
cations having considerably exceeded the specified 
amount. All the shares are of 1,000/. each, and a 
call of 20 per cent. was to be paid upon them on 
Friday. A combination of names of high standing in 
the commercial world has been obtained, and the con- 
fidence felt in the early accomplishment of the under- 
taking appears to be complete. The proportions in | 
which the 350 shares have been taken are 101 in| 
London, 88 in America, 86 in Liverpool, 37 in Glas- | 
gow, 28 in Manchester, 4 in Tewkesbury, 4 in| 
Brighton, 1 in Nottingham, and 1 in Leamington. | 
It is understood that application will be made to the | 
United States’ Government for an annual grant equal | 
to 4 per cent. on the capital, such as has been accorded 
by the British Treasury. The company possess an 
exclusive privilege from the British colouies of New- 


foundland and Prince Edward’s Island, and also from | 








St. James’s Cuapet, HamPsteap-Roa D, has 
been re-opened, after repair. The burying-ground js 
closed. The chancel Venetian window has been filled 
with diapered stained glass, with the Paschal Lamb, 
&e. &c. and an inseription at the central base, that it 
is “ A tribute of affectionate esteem from the congre- 


ConstRUCTION OF Batus.—With reference to a 
recent query on the subject of baths, a correspondent 
points attention to the advantage of lining both sides 
and floor with the patent glazed and coloured bricks 
of the Poole Architectural Pottery Company. He 
says they are superior in all respects to tiles for the 
purpose, as being cheaper, firmer, and not liable to | gation to a beloved pastor, the Rev. H. Stebbing, D.D 
come off like the latter. Several baths have been | in the twenty-second year of his resident ministry.” 
lined with them. By a judicious introduction of | Regret has ‘often been felt that so estimable a man 
colour also, as white, buff, blue, chocolate, &c. a and a theological author, has not been gifted by “ the 
beautiful effect may be obtained at small extra cost. | powers that be ” with merited preferment.—P. 

IMPROVEMENT UPON WALL Paprr.—Mr. Joseph IMPORTANT TO WoRKMEN.— Sheriff Strathern says 
Adshead, of 54, George-street, Manchester, has | the Glasgow Gazette, has expressed an opinion at the 
patented what is described as a “ durable and econo- | Airdrie Small Debt Court, which is of some import- 
mical substitute for paper,” called ‘“ anti-moisture | ance to the working classes. He said,—‘ It was 
cloth,” to supersede ordinary paper-hanging. Mr. | illegal for the master to charge interest on advances 
Adshead’s offices, it seems, are already furnished with | to the workman, in the course of a pay for work 
a great number of specimens in imitation of wood, | done.” As the practice of charging a shilling per 
marbles, Xe. and also flower-pieces. The imitations | pound and a penny per shilling for money advanced 








of wood are said to include most of the kinds known, | to workmen prevails to a great extent in the mining 


the State of Maine, for bringing sub-marine cables to; and some new to this country ; and there are speci- | and manufacturing districts, it is but right that both 


these shores. 


|mens of granite painting, marbles, &c. The surface | master and servant should know that the exaction is 


Iron Larrice Bripce ror tHe East INDIAN | is glossy, and can be cleaned even with hot water, it | illegal. 


RaiLway.—A bridge of a somewhat novel construc- | is said, without injury. The texture of the cloth is | 


Hovsks vor THE Poor in THE Crty.—Having 


tion is now being made in this country for the East | woven, and hence its adaptability to various other | seen in the last number of your valuable paper an 
Tufien Railway. It is intended to cross the river | Purposes, such as coverings for tables and furniture in | acconnt of the noble, generous support Miss Burdett 
Soane, one of the tributaries of the Ganges, and | general, and bindings of books, specimens of which | Coutts (of imperishable memory) has liberally given 
when completed will be nearly a mile in length. There | have been prepared. The extra cost of the material | to proposed lodging-houses in the Strand, I beg to 


will be twenty-nine piers, and the span from pier to pier | is said to be not much. 


will be 150 feet, being about 26 feet more than the | 
span of the arches of the High Level-bridge at New- | 
eastle-upon-Tyne. Like that structure, it will consist | 


| knovy if it is too presumptuous to ask that illustrious 

VistraTION FROM DeFECTIVE SEWERAGE, Mary- | benevolent lady to help the poor City of London in a 
LEBONE.—At the Marylebone Vestry on 20th ult. | like affair? There can be no harm done by your in. 
Dr. Bachhoffoer called attention to the following | serting this, as they cannot take in your paper, or 


of twe roadways, the upper one for the railway, and | case :—A gentleman residing in Crawford-strect lived | they would have seen what Manchester, Liverpool, 
the lower one for foot-passengers and palanquin-|in a house adjoining one which had been unlet for | Bolton, Sheffield, and other places are doing.—S. P. X. 


bearers, the height from the lower to the upper way | 
being 26 feet. The peculiarity of the construction is | 
that the two roadways are fastened together and sup- | 
ported by latticework of wrought-iron, combining 
great strength with a light and elegant appearanee. 
The bars are of channel iron, and cross each other 
diagonally, being firmly riveted together at esch cross- 
ing. One complete arch has just been constructed at 
the Elswick Engine Works, Neweastle, by way of ex- 
periment, and the result is most satisfactory. The 
entire weight is 120 tons. It was made with a slight 
curve, 2 inches higher than a dead level, and when 
tested with a weight of 362 tons it only went down 


dangerous state. 


some months past, and the whole neighbourhood had 
suffered considerably, for a long period, from the foul | presided over by the mayor, was held on the evening 
smells arising from the sewers of the unoccupied | of the 1st inst. at the Town-hall, to concert measures 
house. About two months ago this gentleman lost a | for establishing a school of art lertihe town. afe.:Cele 
son through fever, arising from the abominable | Tuspector-General of the Department of Science and 
nuisance, and now no less than nine of his family | Art, attended by invitation, and explained the nature 
were seized with the same complaint, and were in a} of the aid which Goverament e@lerded to eshools of 
The nuisance was complained of | art. It was for the town to provide a suitable room 


ArT IN Reapinc.—A meeting of the inhabitants, 








some months ago, but no steps were taken to remedy 
,it,and it had gene on unabated. Dr. Bachhoffner, 
_ therefore, moved that steps be taken to enter the 
house by Dr. Thompson, the medical officer of health, 
without delay, and the source of infection removed, 
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|according to the powers vested in the parochial 
authorities by the New Metropolis Management Act. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

RocnEster-BRivGe.— An application has been 
made by Colowel H. Sandham, the director of the | 
Royal Engineers’ establishment at Brompton, to the 
| authorities, to allow the troops under his command to 
be employed in the destruction and removal of old 
| Rochester-bridge. The opportunity was considered 

Wirtsuirt Arcumo.ocicaL Socrety.—The first favourable for exercising the officers and men in the 
conversazione meeting for the season, of the Wilt- | demolition of ponderous works. The authorities have 
shire Archeological and Natural History Society, was | aceorded permission for the men of the Sappers and 
held on Thursday evening, 27th ult. at Devizes, Mr.| Miners to be employed in the undertaking, and a 
Ewart, M.P. in the chair. Amongst the papers read, party of the Royal Engineers have been engaged 
the first in order was an historical sketch of Wood-! making the necessary preparations. 


2 inches below the level, or 4 inches altogether at the 
centre. The separate lengths or arches will rest at each 
end on five rollers of cast-iron, to allow of expansion 
and contraction, according to the variation of the | 
temperature. ‘Tue engineer engaged in the construction 
of this bridge is Mr. George Rendel, of London. As soon 
as the bridge is completed it will be taken to pieces in 
order to be shipped, and will be reconstructed in 
India.— Manchester Guardian, 


The piers and 


house, near Horningsham, drawn up by Mr. William | foundations will be destroyed by means of sub-marine 
Wansey, F.S.A. It was a source of considerable | explosions, in which divers belonging to the corps will 
regret that the respected representative of a family, | be employed. Could not the military, as we often 
several members of whom played a conspicuous part | suggested, be usefully employed in the construction of 
in the struggle of the seventeenth century, was not | public works as well as in destruction? The health 
himself present on the occasion, in order to enhance, | and strength of the soldiery would thus be greatly 
by a living impersonation, the story which he told so | promoted, and an enormous waste of manual power be 
well. In Mr. Wansey’s absence, his paper was read put an end to. 
by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, who next read a paper of} Tue Sovutaces CoLLection, at Marlborough 
his own, on the subject of “ Paxes.” A third paper | Honse, will be opened to the public on and after 
was by Mr. Cunnington, of Devizes, describing the | Monday next. 
unearthing of a British chieftain of gigantic stature, CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The 
in September last, from his resting-place [?}] on | second meeting of this society for the October term 
Roundway Down, and of the discovery of other! was held on 20th ult. when the seeretary read a paper 
autiquities. Then came a lecture on Ancient Music, | on the Cathedral of Drontheim, in Norway, illustrated 
illustrated, both instrumentally and vocally, by Mr. | by the work of Count Minutoli. This cathedral was 
Lambert, of Salisbury. begun in 1080, consequently the earlier portions are 
A New Tieatre ror AUSTRALIA.—According to } Romanesque. The nave, with the western front, and 
the Austra/ianand New Zealand Gazette,a new theatre | also the choir, are in the Early Pointed style. The 
is to be built at Launceston by a company. This | great feature of the building is the Pointed octagon, 





and to raise a capital of 150/. and tind five public 
schools willing to receive instruction in drawing, and 
when this was done, the Departmeut would give its 
aid and recommend a master. Mr. Cole had no 
doubt that a good master would soon make the school 
self-supporting, as at Taunton, Hereford, and other 
semi-rural towns where the population was below 
that of Reading. 

FACULTY GRANTED FOR REBUILDING Parr OF 
A Cuurcnu.—In the Consistorial Court, at Salisbury 
Cathedral, Dr. Phillimore gave judgment in the case 
of the Rector of Steeple Langford, Wilts, 7. Church- 
wardens ; being an application for a faculty to take 
down and rebuild the chancel of Steeple Langford 
Church, to make a vestry-room, and otherwise to en- 
large it. The parish opposed it on various grounds ; one 
being that several bodies must be disturbed. The 


judge said the living must be considered as well as the 


dead, and it had been the constant practice of the 
ecclesiastical courts to decree faculties, the effect of 
which was to disturb graves, for the purpose of im- 
proving and enlarging churches. The Conrt decreed 
the faculty, but without costs. The alterations are to 
be effected under Mr, Slater, architect. 

Lincotn DiocesaAN ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— 
This society has commenced its career at Lincoln 
under favourable circumstances, so that its numerous 
members may now be fally assured of the success 
that promises to attend the important step it has 
taken of removing from Louth and Newark to the 
chief city of the county, where it not only has the 
most abundant, varied, and beautiful objects of in- 
struction ever within easy reach of this its now cen- 
tral and sole establishment, but presents an easy 
mode of access to its visitors from almost all direc- 
tions. It is the intention of the society to hold an 
inaugural meeting, at Lincoln, on the 26th of May 
next, and the two following days, at which the archi- 
tectural societies of Yorkshire, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, Bedfordshire, and Worcestershire will 
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plan, it is said, assimilates in several respects to that | 
of the Haymarket Theatre, and was an improvement | 
on the former plan. 1n the new plan the theatre was | 
made to hold 700 instead of 650, and without any | 
extra expense. The new theatre would “ hold,” as | 
it was said, 132/, 14s.; that is, 394 in the pit, at 
3s.; 168 in the dress circle, at 5s.; and 168 in 
the boxes, at 4s.; amounting in all to 710 sittings, 
or standing room for 1,000. There would be a 
double tier of boxes. A shareholder had arranged to 
supply stone for the building at the same cost as 
bricks. There were to be six private boxes provided, 
and the orchestra is to be the size of that of the 
Haymarket Theatre. The land and building will 
cost 3,000/. which is being raised in shares of 10/. 
each, all of which, excepting forty-three, were taken 
up at the meeting, so that no time will be lost in 
erecting the building, which will be finished complete 
in all the details, 


lat the eastern extremity of the choir, under which 


, The Rev. E T », FSA. 
now’almost the only part in tolerable preservation, . , ; 5 : 
the edifice having been several times accidentally 
burnt, besides being sacked by the Lutherans in the 
tenth century, since which period the nave has been 
a complete ruin, and the choir so blocked up with 





TENDERS 
For building a House for Mr. E. G. Salisbury, at Houg)- 
green, Chester. Mr. James Harrison, architect :— 


modern repairs and galleries as to present but little of J.D. Williams .....sceeseeseeeeeees £2,408 0 0 
the original design. A complete restoration by a com- Le rl Saeheeeweemenetnibvieie : oe pe 
petent architect is shortly, however, to be com- s. ame athe 2'986 0 0 
menced. J. Royle and Son (accepted) 2,197 0 0 


For new School, Master's House, and Park Lodge, 


Tue Cepars, Putney.—In reference to a para- 
Haydon Sherborne, Dorset, for Mr. G. D, Wringfield 


graph in the Builder of November 22nd, permit me to 











observe that the architect therein named is employed in | Digby :— 

the completion of a block of buildings commenced ae "7 — > : 

from my design, and corresponding to a wing already Hull and Redout ..........ccc00000+ 1,251 410 

erected. Both blocks form detached parts of a general GUPPY...ssersseerrereoseeee Fits. cavewees 1,222 17 0 

arrangement designed and planned by me. 1 a 
Grorce Morean. Down oov.ss.esss aeRO 1113 0 0 
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